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AUCTIONS 

AN important Sale of Sporting Guns and Fish- 

ing Tackle will be held in the Hanover Square 
Galleries, on Wednesday, January 14, at 1 p.m. 
Entries are respectfully invited by Thursday, 
January 1.—Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, 
W.1. 








PERSONAL 
AN established Christian Group caring for desti- 
tute old people and others in need is prevented 
by lack of accommodation from extending its 
witness and service. Seven years’ work has, of 
necessity been in faith because there has been no 
assured support. Will anyone help in this Chris- 
tian witness by making a gift or loan of a large 
country house, preferably in the north-west, or 
a sum of money to acquire same.—STONE 
BOWER FELLOWSHIP, Burton in Lonsdale, via 
Carnforth, Lancs. 
ORSET. Blackmore Vale. In charming 
Queen Anne house situated in own Park, 
shortly opening as Residential Country Club; few 
single or double rooms and suites furnished or 
unfurnished. Glorious country; own produce. 
Squash games room. Vacant stabling. Hunting. 
—Apply Box 159. 


ONMOUTHSHIRE- BRECONSHIRE borders. 

Comfortable accommodation offered in 
private country house club. Electric light. Cen- 
tral heating. Wood fires. Ample farm and garden 
produce. Lovely grounds in beautiful surround- 
ings. Mild climate. Special inclusive winter 
terms from 4% gns. References required.—Apply, 
Box 2. 


YOUNG marr married couple returning England May 
1948, desires to share/rent furnished cottage 
in West Country for 8 months orlonger. Husband 
willing to offer services as chauffeur-gardener.— 
Box 250. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


“LL types of woollen garments expertly hand- 
knitted from customers’ own wool and pat- 
terns. Addressed ssed reply envelopes.— Box 808. 


DRESSED 





AL AYS WELL WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tallor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Balham 1600. 

RTISTS! Home Tuition by famous Press 
Artist. Free booklet from London Art 
College (Dept. 63), 143, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

ARPETS taken up, cleaned, repaired and 

relaid.—G. A. SAWYER, LTD., Complete 
Furnishers of Private Houses, Clubs and Hotels, 
9, Upper Berkeley Street. Paddington 4133. 

LEANALL’’ SERVICE. Town or country 

residences, office or factory premises cleaned 

throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine surfaced and polished.—HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 
32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews North, S.W.1. Sloane 
1050. 








OG-CARE. The “‘A.1. Dog Book” is a miniature 

encyclopaedia of the subject. Every dog- 
owner should send for a copy (1/8 post free), to 
MR. JOHNS, Advice Bureau, National Canine 
Defence League, 8, Clifford Street, London, W.1. 

yO NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 

JACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
and jodhpurs, 21-. Hundreds of satisfied clients; 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
*“*RENOVATIONS,”’ Dept. C., lla, Market Street, 
Brighton 1. 

AME. A fair price is assured for all shoots 

offered to MAC FISHERIES. Consult the 

nearest local Branch Manager, or write “’R. “7 
Mac Fisheries, 27-30, . Pudding Lane, L sondon, E.C 

ENT’S CLOTHING WANTED, UP TO = 

PAID FOR PART-WORN SUITS: Riding Kits, 
Furs, Linen, Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, Cam- 
eras, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. Cash for 
parcels sent. DRESS AND MORNING WEAR 
FOR HIRE (no coupons required) and For Sale. 
(British firm) established over 25 years. GORDON 
GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road. Marble 
Arch. Phone: Pad. 3779 and 9808, 

[FOOPER. Motor Body Builders to H.M. the 
Officially appointed Rolls-Royce 





King. 
retailers for nearly 40 years, welcome customers 
to call and inspect a large stock of carefully 
chosen low mileage second-hand Rolls-Royce. 
Daimler and Bentley cars that they have in their 
showrooms, a selection of which is as follows: 
1939—30 h.p. Rolls-Royce Wraith Sports Saloon. 

Painted black with beige leather upholstery. 

1938—25'30 h.p. Rolls-Royce Limousine. Painted 
black with front seat in leather and interior of 
fawn cloth. Occasional seats. 

1937 —40 50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Phantom III Touring 
Limousine. Painted black with brown leather 
upholstery. 

1935—20'25 h.p. Rolls-Royce Sports Saloon. 
Painted black with blue leather upholstery. 

1934—3% litre Bentley Sports Saloon. Painted 
black with maroon leather upholstery. 

HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders), LTD., Britain's 

leading Motor Body Builders, will be pleased to 

show you at any time by appointment their pro- 
ducts on Rolls-Royce, Daimler and Bentley 
chassis.—HOOPER & CO. (Coac hbuilders), LTD.., 

4, St. James's Street, S.W.1. Tel.: Regent 3242 

(3 lines). 

NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments invisibly mended in two 
weeks, laddered stockings in three days.—Call or 
send, marking damage.— BELL INVISIBLE 
=NDERS, LTD., 22, New Bond | Street, W.1. 
UST RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE, 
the finest Jamaica, means everything. 

WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton- under- -Ly: ne. 

INIATURES exquisitely painted on ‘ivory 

from any photograph. Moderate t2rms. 

Specimens sent.—-C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, 

Lancs. —_ 

ODERN Drive Surfacing and Tennis Court 

Construction by ‘Sussex Pavior*’’ Contract- 

ing Company, Inwood Crescent, Brighton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





F you desire to SELL your REVERSION or 
LIFE POLICY, consult Messrs. H. E. FOSTER 
AND CRANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
6, Poultry, London, E.C.2, whose periodical 
Auction Sales have been accepted for over a 
century as being the best medium. 
ACE BRASSIERES made to order. Good uplift 
style. Sizes 32-38. One guinea each; no 
coupons. Also stronger type with diaphragm 
band especially designed for the larger figure, 35/-. 
—Box 56. 








RDNAGASHIEL HOUSE, BANTRY, CO. CORK, 

EIRE. Winter in the warmest corner of 
Ireland. Good snipe and woodcock shooting. 
First-class food, good cellar, blazing wood fires, 
and every comfort. Inclusive terms 7': to 8% gns. 
Write for brochure. 

RE YOU HOMELESS? Elcot Park, near 

Newbury, Berkshire; new, luxurious, quiet 
Residential Hotel and Country Club; self-support- 
ing Georgian estate and every comfort. Tel.: 
Kintbury 76. 








M?*? PIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
Jewellery and Silver. Also Gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
EW AUSTIN CARS as and when they become 
available will be allocated to applicants spon- 
sored by various Government departments. A 
limited number of orders can be accepted by 
Austin House, 144, Golders Green Road, N.W.11. 
Spe. 0012, 
AIR ornamental hand-wrought Iron Gates, 
11 ft. x5 ft. Offers over £40.—Box 223. 
PORTRAITS painted from photographs, com- 
pletely lifelike. Apply specimen brochure, 
Reasonable fee.—K. LEE, Putson Manor, Hereford. 
OSS BINOCULARS. New models, with coated 
lenses to give greater brilliance, central 
focusing, and in leather case, 9x35, £28/16/8; 
7x 30, £25/139; 7x50, £372'-. Other well-known 
makes in stock.—-WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 
47, Berkeley Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 2691.) 
EDDINGS. Receptions. Parties. Excellent 
accommodation available in Mayfair for up to 
200 guests. For vacant dates and to view write 
Box 99. 
ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. One of the World's greatest 
Authorities. Mayfair 2511-2512. an 
OUR CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY can now 
be dry-cleaned or hand-shampooed in your 
home and be ready for use again within 24 hours— 
you'll be highly satisfied with the result. We also 
specialise in the french polishing of furniture. 
Charges moderate; estimates free and without 
obligation. ‘PHONE: CUNNINGHAM 3205-6. 
DAVIS CARPET & UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS, 
I.TD., Grove Hall Court, London, N.W.8. 


GARDENING 
UTHBERT’S SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 
for the discriminating gardener. The choicest 
and best varieties of the highest quality. Every 
bulb is guaranteed full flowering size. Tulips, 
famous Darwins; Inglescombe Yellow; Bartigon, 
scarlet; Allbright, bright red; Princess Elizabeth, 
soft rose. All at 37/6100. Mixed varieties, 35/- 100, 
Early-flowering Double Tulips: Peach Blossom, 
pink; Schoonoord, white; Marechal Niel, yellow 
and orange, 45/- 100. Daffodils, ever popular: 
King Alfred and Magnificence, both have very 
large blooms, 50/- 100; Rembrandt, very choice, 
45/- 100; Emperor, primrose vellow, 42/6 100. 
Narcissi: Cheerfulness, white, bunch flowering, 
35/- 100; Bonfire, primrose, scarlet cup, 40/- 100. 
Crocus, all colours, 10/6 100. Snowdrops, 15/- 100. 
Muscari Hyacinths, the grape variety, 9/- 100. 
Tris (Dutch), yellow and white, 15/- 100; blue, 
126 100. Catalogues sent post free on request.— 
R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37, Goffs Oak, Herts. The 
Nation’s Nurserymen since 1797. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
OVELY GARDENS. RALPH HANCOCK, Land- 
scape Architect and Contractor, creator of 
many famous gardens, will design and build any- 
where. Specialist in period, rock and water and 
formal gardens. Beautifully illustrated book to 
bona fide inquirers. 4, Park Mansions Arcade, 
Knightsbridge. London, S.W.1. Tel.: Ken. 3077. 
OSE, Herbaceous, Alpine Plants and Bulbs. 
Rose gardens and herbaceous borders designed, 
supplied and planted Catalogues, Autumn, 1947- 
Spring, 1948, now available.-—BALCOMBE NUR- 
SERIES, Swallowfield, Reading, Berks. Tel.: 
Spencers Wood 83196. 
TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A few for 
sale. Order early. Write for List C.L.47.— 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horley, Surrey. 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT 
have been honoured at the Chelsea Flower 
Show with the Royal Horticultural Society's 
premier award of a Gold Medal for their Alpine 
Garden of Ingleton Rock. Further information 
and photographs at request. Winkfield Manor 
Nurseries have experience in the design and 
construction of Formal Gardens and Landscape 
Planting in Parks and Estates. Winkfield Row 
3112. R 
OOD Labels, Stakes, Seed Boxes, ‘Raffia, 
Twine and all Garden Sundries. Send stamp 
for List.—J. T. LOWE, LTD., Longham, Dorset. 
ORCESTER BERRY. Cross between goose- 
berry and black currant. Large black grape. 
like fruit of perfect flavour, heavy cropper. 
Bushes 6- each, 4 for 20-.—J. MACGREGOR, 
F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 


a EDUCATIONAL = 
RITING for children’s publications. 
Writing. Article Writing. French. 
Latin. Postal Courses.—Brochure from 
CIPAL, 10, Old Ford View. Barnet, Herts. 
—— 

WANTED ta 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated Goods: Jewellery of every 
description. Also ladies’, gentlemen's and chil- 
dren's discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheaue by return for consignment sent. 

Est. 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. 

a “ee COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 

For Sale _ 

OR Sale, “Country Life,” 38 copies 1947, 14 
copies 1946, 1 copy 1945. What offers?—Box 222, 
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RIGHTON. Then it’s the ADELPHI HOTEL, 
sea front, opposite the Palace Pier. Com- 
pletely refitted and modernised. Private baths 
and telephones. Luxurious cocktail bar. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Telephone. Brighton 6402. 
JR ROOME PARK, NEAR CANTERBURY. Why 
not live ina 17th-century Mansion in its park 
of 300 acres? Buses to Folkestone and Canterbury 
in 25 minutes. Excellent food, own produce, and 
log fires. A few large doubles from £500 p.a. 
inclusive. Short periods from 7 guineas per week. 
Barham 229. 
ISHING. GRIFFIN HOTEL, March, Cambs, 
Very comfortable accommodation from 5 gns. 
weekly. Facilities good coarse fishing, three 
important rivers. Also near Norfolk Coast. 
Phone: March 3215. 
ARBET HOTEL KINLOCHBERVIE SUTHER- 
LAND. Wonderful scenery. Excellent grilse, 
seatrout, browntrout and sea fishing. Bathing. 
Electric light. Under new management.—Tel. 
No. 201, Kinlochbervie. Proprietors: R. & L. M. 
NEILSON. 
ARE & HOUNDS HOTEL, WESTONBIRT, 
GLOUCESTER. Station: Tetbury, G.W.R. 
Slip away for a few days, even in mid-week, to 
this hotel of singular charm and character in the 
heart of the Cotswolds. Fully licensed and 
famed for good food. Central heating throughout. 
Vi-spring beds. Squash and two hard tennis 
courts, Games room. Golf course opposite the 
hotel.—Write, SECRETARY. Tel. 233. 
TIGHBURY HOTEL, NEWQUAY ‘Phone 3121, 
Quietly situated, yet central. Excellent 
cuisine and warmth. Special winter terms from 
5 gns. per week. Licensed.—Write for tariff. 
OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, 
NEAR WINCANTON, SOMERSET. 
A carefree and comfortable winter home which 
solves your staff and housekeeping problems. 
Beautiful house and grounds. Perfectly cooked 
food. Central heating and log fires. Club licence. 
Very moderate terms for long residence.—Write 
for brochure or telephone Winc. 2377. 
OVE. Small Private Hotel, hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms. Central heating. 
Liberal catering and personal comfort. By sea 
front. Central.—‘‘RUTHERGLEN,”’ 3, Lansdowne 
Place, Hove 2, Sussex. 
SLE OF SKYE. Dunringell Country House 
Hotel. Comfortable beds, h. and c. in all rooms. 
Near ferry and rail. Electric light. Log fires. 
Free rough shooting. Very mild climate. Winter 
terms 6 guineas. 
LONPon. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
This is just the Hotel to appeal to the readers 
of “Country Life.” Running water and telephone 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, night 
porters and understanding management. Terms 
from 6 gns., en pension. Produce from own Wilts 
farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
ONGNOR HALL COUNTRY CLUB, near 
Shrewsbury. An old fashioned Christmas in 
the ideal atmosphere of a beautiful country house. 
London Dance Band. Children’s Party. Christ- 
mas Tree. Meet of hounds. Golf nearby. Easy 
access. Tel.: Dorrington 58. 








MZA2Low. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front, on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 


fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. 
YORTPATRICK. WIGTOWNSHIRE. 
THE MERRY LAMB 
Invites a small number of persons to spend the 
winter months in material comfort. It is a small 
hotel right by the sea, and it is the personal 
business of the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Colam, 
to make each visitor satisfied. In these times of 
austerity it is worth sending for a brochure. 
Sleepers nightly from London. 
MALL COUNTRY CLUB~ 
surroundings of 100 acres, 
30 miles. Has few vacant 
cuisine; shooting, golf, etc. 
extras; from 7 gns.—Box 137. 
SPEND your winter vacation in sunny Jersey. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE has vacancies 
from 6 6 ‘gns. ner wee k inclusive. Tel. 410. 


T. CUTHMAN’S GUEST HOUSE, STEYNING, 

SUSSEX. Ideal for a winter holiday. Mild 
climate, delightful scenery. Well-varied food. 
H. and c. in all bedrooms, every comfort. Chil- 
dren welcomed. _Tel.: : Steyning 2248. 


TRETE “RAL EIGH HOTEL, NEAR EXETER. 

A small Country House Hotel de luxe in exten- 
sive grounds, midway between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coastline of Devon. Private suites. Fresh vege- 
tables and fruit from the gardens. Own poultry. 
Licensed. _ Tel.: Whimple 322. 


ORQUAY. PRIN 


situated in lovely 
Berkshire. London 
rooms. Excellent 
Every comfort. No 





PRINCES HOTEL. Accommoda- 

tion 100 guests. Faces due south. Panoramic 
views whole Torbay. Modern amenities: open all 
year. Terms, winter 4%. to 6 gns., summer 6 to 
8ens. A.A. 


INTER SPORTS. Good ski-ing available on 

hills rising back from luxury hotel. Two 
qualified ski instructors available. Date of snow 
unpredictable, but book your accommodation and 
we will call you when conditions are good.— 
FEARN LODGE HOTEL, ARDGAY, ROSS- 
SHIRE, Ardgay 250. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
TH TOWER SUITE of Branksome Tower Hote] 
commands especially a feature enjoyed by 
most of the self-contained suites—magnificent 
views over the Solent to the Purbecks and the 
Isle of Wight. Standing amid ten acres of thici:ly 
wooded ground, this internationally famous Ho: ¢| 
continues to hold a high and honourable pl: «¢ 
among the best hotels of Britain.—BRANKSO) £ 
TOWER HOTEL. ’Phone: Bournemouth 4(»), 
"Grams: Branksome Tower, Bournemou 
Patronised by Royalty. 
"T'YN-¥-GROES HOTEL, NEAR DOLGELLI 
sheltered amidst finest scenery in No 
Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnish: 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal accomm .- 
dation both summer and winter for those app: - 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundir s 
and really good food. Good fishing. Fu 
licensed. R.A.C. and A.A. appointed. Guests n 
at Dolgelley Station by arrangement. Plea 
write for terms. 
ILLA VITA, ~ KINGSDOWN, — “DEAL, KEN 
Relax and enjoy warmth, comfort and go 
food in this lovely country house overlooking t 
sea; 8 acres gardens; club bar. Reduced wint 
terms. ‘Phone: Kingsdown 114. 
FOR SALE 
\ NTIQUE. Oak Welsh Dresser, handmade 0 
Refectory Table, 6 Wheelback Dining Chai: 
£95 complete.—Above and many other irteresti 
pieces can be seen at C. P. BURGE, White Shx 
Portsmouth Road, Thames Ditton, Surre 
Emberbrook 4533, 
OG GRATE, consisting of fire basket, ste 
hood and fire back and two heavy bras 
mounted dogs, all hand made. Offers invited. 
Box 221. 
ELEctRIic | LIGHTING SETS, ideal for remo 
areas, for 20 100-watt or 33 60-watt lamry 
Brand new self-contained plants, 14 only, £85 eac! 
—YARDLEY DAVIS, LTD., Electric Generatir 
Set Manufacturers, Wyle Cop, Shrewsbury. 
For SALE, Gentleman’s complete Riding Outtit- 
Boots by Maxwells, size 9's; Bedford Cori 
Breeches, waist 33 in., calf 15 in.; Whipcord Coat 
and Vest, 40 in. chest; Trees, Boot Jack, Jockey 
Pull Hooks, and Gloves; all as new; no coupons 
£40.—R., 17, Barn Way, Wembley Park, Middlesex 
FoR sa SALE, Girl’s regulation Kilt, Galbrait! 
tartan, length 20in., made by well-know: 
Edinburgh firm, in very good condition; £7, no 
coupons.—GLAISTER, Lower Crow Trees, Ent 
wistle, near Bolton. 
ARAGES Garden Sheds, Living Huts, Stor 
Huts, Workshops, Small Bungalows, all cor 
pletely sectional, of sound design and constru 
tion. Made from Government surplus, indistin 
guishable from new, weatherproof and lasting 
Economical prices.—Complete Illustrated Pric+ 
List post free from actual manufacturer- 
SILVER MIST BUILDINGS, Dept. C.L.12, Brock 
ham, Betchworth, Surrey. Betchworth 2390 1 
FJARRIS TWEEDS. Any length cut. Patterns 
free.—Apply: J. BORLAND & PARTNERS 
LTD., Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
AGNIFICENT H.M.V. Auto-Radiogram. A.C 
model. Fully automatic. Guaranteed 
mechanically and electrically perfect. Condition 
indistinguishable from new. £80.—STOCKWELL 
Elms Court, Ilfracombe. 
M's Dunlop Rubber Thigh Boots, in excel 
lent condition, shaped for motor-cycling 
size 9, coupon free. What offers ?—CHAWNER, 
Burston, near Stafford. 
AIR William Evans 16-bore, 28-in. barrels 
single-trigger ejectors, entirely new cond 
tion. Also Harrison and Hussey 16-bore, 28-in 
barrels, ejector.—R. HUNT, Woodhall Spa, Lin 
colnshire. 
ELECTION of Heads and Trophies, chiefly fron 
South Africa, for sale.—Write, Box 1950, c « 
CHARLES BARKER & SONS, LTD., 31, Budg 
Row, I.ondon E.C.4. 
Two large-faced, black parliamentary Clock 
for sale in going order, £30 each.—WHINCU! 
Kirk Bramwith, Doncaster. 


LIVESTOCK : if 
PEDLINGTON TERRIERS. Pupples of th 
delightful breed. Various ages and prices 
COMDR. NEALE, Capel, Ipswich, Gt. Wenham 2: 
YOR Sale, black Labrador Puppies, 9 weeks 0! 
Parents pedigree (Whitmore strain) and exce 
lent workers.—A. STIDSTON, The ‘Thatch: 
Home, Thurlestone, Ss. Devon. 
OXER Bitch Puppies. Show standard. Boi 
14747. Reds and brindles. Make wondert 
guards. 25-35 gn3.—163, Farleigh Road, Upp 
Warlingham, Surrey. Tel. 254. 



































B"! L TERRIERS. The famous ‘‘Romanie 
offer for sale brindle and red pups, both sexe 
by Ch. Romany Reliance and Romany Ratein 
Superbly bred and reared. A few selected board: 
takeu.—MISS MONTAGUE JOHNSTONE, H 
Cottage, Woodcote, near Reading. Checkend 
119. 
INIATURE Poodle Puppies, chocolate a 
black, born 1.10.47. Sire, Chocolate 
Swanhill; dam, Gaby of Swanhill.— App! 
SMART, Mooranbank, Brechin. 
ENNETH BEESTON, Burley Farm. Allest: 
near Derby. ’Phone: 57611 (2 lines), Static 
Derby 2 miles. Thoroughbreds, quality Hunter: 
Hacks and Ponies. Also Ayrshire and Friesia 
commercial Dairy Cattle and Calves, Reasonab! 
trial allowed. 
ED SETTER PUPPIES. 
Parents reg. champions both sides. 
Dogs, 8 gns.; Bitches, 6 gns.—Apply: 
GREENE, Spa Street, Portarlington, 
land. 
IAMESE KITTEN, male, 8 gns.—REED, 
Cotswold Way, Enfield. Enf. 1774. 
HE REA KENNELS of smooth-haired Dact 
hunds and French Poodle (miniature) have f 
sale puppies and young stock of both breeds fro! 
winning parents.—DR. AND MRS. J. S. JEROME 
Furnace Mill, Wyre Forest, near Kidderminster. 
T’HORNE BARTON ST. BERNARD KENNEL 
have two magnificent dogs at stud. Puppit 
and young stock for sale. T'hese dogs are ver 
intelligent ana make ideal guards for children an 
country houses.-MRS. SLAZENGER, “Thorn: 
Barton Kennels,’’ Ashley Green, Chesham, Bucks. 





Famous pedigre 

Health 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ABOUT 42 MILES NORTH WEST OF LONDON 
GEORGIAN STYLE MANSION AND ABOUT 500 ACRES IN HAND 


Standing in a well-timbered park about 400 feet up on a light soil, facing south and west with fine views. 





The residence was erected * Central heating—oil fed 

in 1929 and constructed d thermostatically controlled. 

of red brick with stone . Main electric light and power. 
facings and tiled roof. Telephone. Excellent water 


supply. Modern drainage. 
It is approached by a drive 
of over a mile in length with 
a double lodge at the north 
and south entrances. 


Indoor swimming pool, 
squash racquets court, two 
hard tennis courts. 


Lounge hall, 4 _ reception 

rooms, games room, 12 prin- 

cipal and 15 servants’ bed- 

rooms, 12 bathrooms, up-to- 
date offices. 


Fine range of modern 
hunter stabling. 


Garages. Dower and _ gar- 





dener’s houses. 
WOODLANDS OF ABOUT 300 ACRES, TWO LAKES. IN ALL ABOUT 500 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents : Messrs. HUGH CUMBERLAND, LTD., Luton and Leighton Buzzard, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 31,693) 


SOUTH AYRSHIRE 


Occupying a sheltered position in a picturesque part of the county. 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 
The Mansion, completed in 1921 at a cost of over £100,000, is one of the most beautifully appointed in the Highlands. 





The house is built of North- 
umberland stone and is 
approached by two drives 
with Lodges at each entrance. 
Lounge hall, 5 reception 
rooms, 37 bedrooms, 13 bath- 
rooms, Lift to all floors. 


Squash court with gallery. 


Central heating. Electric 
light. Telephone. Company’s 
water. Modern drainage. 


Stabling. Garages. 





Cottages. 





Well laid-out gardens and grounds slope down to the river. Hard tennis court. Rock garden, woodlands, loch stocked with trout. 
Vegetable garden. Farmhouse and steading let. 


ABOUT 500 ACRES FOR SALE 
Fishing (1 mile both banks). Shooting. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (27,963) 





OWNER GOING ABROAD GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


In Berkeley Hunt between Bristol and Gloucester. 


Attractive house of char- 

acter in good order, facing 

south and having excel- 
lent views. 


Garage for 3. 
Stabling for 5. 
Cottage. 


Four reception rooms, 
8-9 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Well-timbered gardens and 
grounds including small for- 
mal garden, tennis lawn, 
34 acre of kitchen garden, 
Central heating. Company’s 2 glasshouses, pasture and 
electric light and _ water. 
Telephone. 


copse. 


IN ALL 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 





Modern drainage. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £9,750 FOR A QUICK SALE 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (9,172) 





Magtele 3571 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


ram 
(10 lines) Ss 


Teleg: S: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.,’’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 mara 3316/7 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF THE RIVER DEE AND 
DORSET COAST CAIRNGORMS 


Braemar 16 miles, Aboyne 11 miles. 








SUPERB MODERN MARINE RESIDENCE WITH WONDERFUL VIEWS 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Reconstructed and modern- 
dining-room, drawing-room ised in 1921. 
library, study, etc., cloaks, 
kitchen, ete., 3  W.C.S. i . . 
é ‘ : Four reception rooms, 6 
Central heating. Main 


electricity and water. oo beirneme - - 
Double garage, ete. Well- athrooms, 4 staff bed- 
planned garden rooms and bathroom. 


3 
penens CENTRAL HEATING and 
VACANT POSSESSION ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 
. = 2 ee COTTAGE. TWO GARAGES. POLICIES 4 ACRES 
Excellent condition. Beautifully fitted. 


Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel. 31941). 


BETWEEN CHICHESTER AND WEST SUSSEX OXFORDSHIRE 
THE COAST Between Pulborough and Storrington. Ina secluded position Between Oxford and Banbury. 


yet most convenient of access. 








In a quiet setting. 
= FOR SALE, A VERY ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT 
A VERY CHARMING OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE A VERY CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE LATE GEORGIAN_RESIDENCE 
‘ompletely modernised and in particularly g Tr, ; ; . 
completely moderni and in particularly good order in excellent order, having been lately entirely redecorated 
Hall and 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 baths, well- 
arranged kitchen and offices. 


Entrance hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, sun 
Having 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, balcony, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, ete. 

etc. 
Central heating. Main water and electricity. Central heating. Main water. Electric light and power. 
Delightful gardens and paddock, garage, stabling and fine 
Gardens with studio. Garage. old tithe barn, the whole extending to about 


Telephone. Main water and electricity. 
Productive garden with garage. Outbuildings. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 PRIGE FREEHOLD £7,000 er 


: s JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
Details of the Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS Details of JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7), and 20, Bridge 


AND STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443). Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443). Street, Northampton (Tel.: 2615/6). 
With 400 ft. river frontage and private hard. Southampton 7 miles. London 83 miles. 


THE GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


designed by Mr. Baillie-Scot and built in 1923-4 of English 
red bricks. 











Containing: Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, good domestic offices. 


Main electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Modern 
cesspool drainage. 


Garage for 3-4 cars. Fruit stores and garden buildings. 
vely, well-wooded, one-man garden, 


IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443), 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316). 


Grosvenor 3121 
a WINKWORTH & CO. 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED ADJOINING COMMON. UNEXPECTEDLY AVAILABLE. 


KENT WILTSHIRE 


400 ft. up with magnificent views. Few minutes walk from village. Station 34, mile. About 2 miles from a market town, 90 miles from London and 2 hours by express rail. 











A CHARMING WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN FIRST-CLASS 


CONDITION OLD STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
Ten bed and dressing, 3 bath, hall and 3 reception rooms. 


A most attractive 


Eight bed and dressing, 2 bath, hall and 3 reception rooms. 
Fitted basins in best bedrooms. Electric light. Main water. 
Stabling, garage and cottage. Lovely old-world grounds, hard tennis court, pasture 
and woodland, forming a miniature estate of 


10 ACRES. PRICE £14,000 60 ACRES. FOR SALE 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. (Gro. 3121). Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


All main services. Central heating. 
Stabling, garage and cottage. Very attractive grounds, kitchen garden, orchard and 
paddock, in all 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDERS 


Extensive views over the Stour Valley and the famous Constable Country. 
Colchester 7 miles, Ipswich 12 miles. 


Attractive old-fashioned 
House, suitable for pri- 
vate residence or for 
institutional purposes. 
Large hall, 4 reception 
rooms, modern offices, 10 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Indepen- 
dent hot water. Main 
electricity ~ and water. 
Telephone. 
Modern drainage. 
Substantial outbuildings 
suitable for conversion into 
additional accommodation 
oricottages. 





Garage with flat above. Store rooms. Playroom. 
Matured well-timbered grounds, spreading lawns, shrubberies, large orchard, kitchen 
garden, fine range of glasshouses, field and woodland. 


TOTAL 9 ACRES. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION, ON COMPLETION 
Contents available if required. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHTI FRANK" & RUTLEY.™ (44,150) 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


NEAR CHALFONTIST. PETER 





With exceptional views 
over unspoilt country. 


Attractive |Modernised 
Cottage Residence with 
southern aspect. 


Three reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main 
services. Garage. Cottage. 
Garden and paddock, with ABOUT 8 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,162) 





SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 
6 MILES FROM HASLEMERE 


Attractive old brick and stone-built farmhouse having good views over the 
River Wey. 


Three reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 6-7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, usual offices, 
* Esse”’ cooker by arrange- 
ment. Partial central heat- 
ing. Company's electric 
light and water. Telephone. 
Modern drainage. Garage 
for 3. Stabling. 


Modern bungalow. 


Charming old oasthouse 


suitable for conversion into 
cottage or stabling. 





Attractive gardens and grounds including small formal garden, orchard, well-stocked 
kitchen garden, nuttery and 2 fields. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(A further 15 acres of meadowland may be rented by arrangement. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RWUTLEY. (44,322) 





KENT 


27 MILES FROM LONDON 


Attractive Country 
House within easy reach 
of station. 


Three reception rooms, 9 
bedrooms (5 with basins h. 
and ¢.),* 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating, main elec- 
tric light and power, main 
water, gas. Garage for 3. 
Stabling. 


Three-bedroomed period 
cottage. 





Attractive gardens including lawn, rock garden, kitchen garden, fruit trees, orchard 
and meadowland. 


IN ALL 7 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42.053) 





Mayfair 3771 


(15 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
** Galleries, Wesdo, London."’ 








Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 





FRESHLY IN THE MARKET FOR SALE. 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


1, STATION ROAD, READING : 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
‘“Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


BETWEEN READING AND BASINGSTOKE 


Hunting with the South Berks and Vine. On bus route 
to Reading and Basingstoke with their good service of 
trains to Paddington and Waterloo. 


A FASCINATING JACOBEAN HOUSE 


Beautifully modernised and full of old oak, yet with 
lofty rooms. 


Entrance and lounge halls, 3 reception rooms, boudoir 
and six bedrooms (in five of which are basins). 
Two bathrooms. 





Main electric light and water. Central heating. 


Garage for 2 or 3 cars. Useful outbuildings formerly 
stabling. Man’s room over, also 2 large attics (would 
make a staff flat). 


Wonderful old-world garden with aged yews, 2 tennis 
courts, orchard, in all 3s ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Photos and particulars from Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
Reading. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Regent 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 





4 MILES SOUTH OF CAMBRIDGE 
A REAL “GEM.” JUST AVAILABLE. WILL SELL QUICKLY 
AN EXQUISITE “BLACK AND WHITE’’ HOUSE. 16th-century 


Restored, modernised and 
recently redecorated, 2 
sitting-rooms of nice size, 
well-equipped kitchen, 4 
bedrooms and bathroom. 
Main electric light and 
power. Garage. 





Attractive garden and a 
prolific orchard. 


OVER AN ACRE 


Will only take the right 
person a few minutes to 
make up his mind when seen 


ONLY £5,250. POSSESSION MID-JANUARY 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel. Regent 2481). 








SURREY. CLOSE TO WALTON HEATH 
Favourite residential district. Between Epsom and Reigate. 40 minutes London. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE WITH SPACIOUS ROOMS 


Extremely comfortable and 
easy to run; solid oak doors: 
first-class fitments. 





Three reception rooms, sun 
lounge, 6 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Excellent 
garage. 
Delightful gardens. Many 
other features. 


A home of outstanding 
merit in first-class 
condition. 

ONE ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Joint Sole Agents: HARRIE STACEY & SON, Tadworth (Tel.: Tadworth 3128), and 
F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel.: Regent 2481). 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: 


“Selanilet, Piccy, London”’ 
















with 










































































BERKS—BUCKS BORDERS 


Adjoining famous beauty spot on high ground, with magni- 


Detached cottage 


Apply: 


ficent views of Thames Valley and hills. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


with soutl 
recepti 


13 bedrooms, 3 baths., 4 reception, 3-roomed look-out. 


Main e.l. and water. 
stable and flat. ( 


Central heating. 

Garage 3-4 
ABOUT 12 ACRES Fascinatin 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


and boathouse also available if required. 
Productive grounds can be exploited. 


wy iwP TON & SONS, 
& & 


James's, SW 


6, Arlington Street, 
(B.12,700) 


400 ft. up amid beautiful country, 34 miles Godalming. 


‘entral heating. 


spacious lk: 


Apply Sole 


SURREY 


FOR SALE 


THIS CHARMING RESIDENCE 


1ern aspect and lovely views. Very fine suite of 
on rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. 


Garaye, stabling, cottage. 


g gardens, beautiful woodlands and shrubbery, 


wn, kitchen garden, and meadowland, in all 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 
am: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington 
Street, James's, S.W.1 (3.33,442) 









A 


























with 



























































Glorious position with fine views over the Dart. 


YACHTSMAN’S PARADISE 


About 5 miles from Dartmouth. 


A CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 





Hall, 4 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bath and 
2 spacious reception rooms, usual offices, 4 bedrooms, compact offices. 
bathroom. Co.'s services. Co.'s el. and water. Central heating. 
Garage. Boathouse. L F ocglge ebmcrclgpi HOT _— 
s i Lodge. Garages, stabling and outbuildings. 
Lovely garden of about 1 ACRE Pleasure gardens, kitchen garden and woodlands, in all 
FREEHOLD £6,750 OR OFFER 6', ACRES 
FOR SALE, PRICE £9,250 
pplu: 4 AMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
James's, S.W. (C.53,342) St. James's, S.W.1. (R.2,341) 


Only 17 miles from London, 


UNIQUE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


RURAL HERTS 


surrounded by the Green 
400 ft. up. 


Belt. 











In ideal situation about 350 ft. up. 


PINNER HILL, MIDDLESEX 


On warm, sunny slope, enjoying views of indescribable beauty. 








This LAVISHLY EQUIPPED MODERN RESIDENCE 








Halls, 2 reception rooms, nursery suite, 5 beds., dressing, 


3 bathrooms, model offices. 





Central heating. Good condition. 
Heated greenhouses. 


All Co.'s services. 
or 2. 


Garage 


Exquisite terraced gardens and grounds, including fine 
swimming pool, kitchen garden with orchard, 


IN ALL ABOUT 2', ACRES 
PRICE £14,000 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HAMPTON ri SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James's, S.W. (M. 45,639) 








KENT, MAIDSTONE AREA 


Delightfully situate with views over pretty valley and close to 
charming old village. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


Six principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
study, music room 28 ft. x 20 ft., with sun room, excellent 
domestic offices with Aga cooker and maids’ sitting room. 


Central heating. Garages. Stabling. Old barn, etc. 
Old-world pleasure gardens, paddock, cherry orchard, 
fruit trees, etc., in all ABOUT 7 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 


te — & pres. 6, Arlington Street, 
James's, S.W. (K. 44,285) 


Agents: 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COM 





IMION, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM 








0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. : 243) 
































































































































184, BROMPTON ROAD 


VERY FERTILE DAIRY FARM 


Ring fence; 
arable; 


LONDON, _S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 





Kensington 
9152-3 








NEAR TENBY, PEMBROKE SOMERSET, NEAR 
In the fertile vale towar 
RICH DAIRY AND 


171 ACRE 
meme around 160 AC 


all pasture except 24 acres 


light loam soil for early potatoes. Excellent buil 


equipped buildings, all ir 





Inspect at once. Sole Agents. 


CHARMING PERIOD —— 


POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


TAUNTON 
ds Wellington. 
eiaED FARM 

level land; ring fence 
SUPERIOR MODERN 


dings. Five bed, bath. 


1 excellent order. 





FREEHOL 


ARNSTAPLE-TIVERTON 
SPLENDID DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
135 ACRES 


mostly pasture, bounded 3 sides by streams; 


RESIDENCE 
Excellent buildings tying 


first-class farm in every detail. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
In one of the prettiest villages. 


LOVELY 17th-CENTURY STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


completely modernised. Full of beautiful 


SPLENDID STONE-BUILT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £12,000 40. Two cottages. old oak and period features. Lounge hall, 
RESIDENCE ang es = apie POSSESSION. FREEHOLD | 2 reception, excellent offices, 5 bedrooms, 

Four rec., 5 bed. Main water and main oe _HONITON z : _ HEREFORD-GLOUCESTER : bathroom. 
elec. within 50 yards. Excellent buildings, EXTREMELY RICH FARM NOTED DAIRY AND MIXED FARM | MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. SEPTIC 

passed T.T. and Attested. around 100 ACRES i ‘ aomed, peed — 4s - DRAINAGE. 

‘ill carry heavy stock, fatten 2 . 1alf pasture, ha eep loam, highly pro- 
IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED Will carry heavy stock, fatten and produce | Ghctive arable; ring fence; level, plentiful | Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. _ Pretty 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD. ONLY SUPERIOR RESIDENCE water. gardens about ONE ACRE 

6,000 iit aie) a beams Bile Roomy stone-built FARMHOUSE , | IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREE- 
CLOSE OFFER CONSIDERED. 4 ci é onveniences, Modern Excellent buildings to T.T. standar d HOLD. MOST REASONABLE PRICE 





for quick sale. 








Wal 












(4 lines) 


lington 2606 





Quaint 


position 


MOORE & CO. 


CARSHALTON 


AUCTIONEERS AND 
SURVEYORS 





FIVE MILES KENT COAST 


A COMPLETELY MODERNISED GEORGIAN 


RESIDENCE 


in quiet village street 5 miles coast. 





Newly decorated and completely modernised throughout. 
Secluded in well-kept timbered grounds about 3} ACRES 
Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, fine hall with cloakroom, 
4 beautiful reception, first-rate and completely equipped 
domestic offices. 
THREE GREENHOUSES. 
200 fruit trees, 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Details from the Owner’s Agents: W. K. MoorE & Co., 
Surveyors, Carshalton, Surrey (Tel.: Wallington 2606). 
(Folio 4341) 


GARAGE 2 CARS. TENNIS 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED 


SURVEYORS’ 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.3 
INSTITUTES 





NORTHANTS 
Delightfully situate in the centre of the Pytchley country. 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE DATED 1739 


ADJOINING AN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE 
Three reception rooms, 11-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and drainage. Stabling. 

Five cottages (two with possession). 
CHARMING LAKE OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Well-timbered matured gardens, kitchen garden, grassland, 
etc., in all 


ABOUT 36 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,937) 


ESSEX 
(half an hour from the City) 
Occupying a splendid position in open country forming part 
of the Greater London Green Belt. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in excellent order, having recently been completely 
dell redecorated throughout. 

all, 3 


reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 


bathroom. 
Company’s electricity and water. Main drainage. 
Cottage. Large garage. 


Well-matured gardens and grounds with tennis court, large 
orchard, ete., in all 
ABOUT 3', ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 
Inspected by the Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(18,003) 





ON A RIDGE OF THE SURREY DOWNS 


Standing on high ground, facing south and west, enjoying 
wonderful views, and near to the station, whence London is 
reached in about 35 minutes. 


A WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN CHARACTER 
HOUSE 


Containing 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company’s electricity, gas and water 
Double garage with room over. 


Beautiful pleasure gardens arranged in a sequence of 
terraces and including lawns, orchards, ete., in all 


ABOUT 2*, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,938) 





WEST SOMERSET 
In the heart of Exmoor, occupying a unique situation facing 
south and commanding ertensive views. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING and AGRICULTURAL 
TATE 
CAPITAL MODERN RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, attic rooms. 
Two cottages, stabling, farm buildings. 
Parklike grounds, ornamental gardens, bathing 
pasture, etc. 
ABOUT 120 ACRES 
One mile of first-class fishing 
Moderate price Freehold. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


pool, 


(17,842) 





SOUTH HANTS 


Splendidly situated within convenient reach of Southampton 
and only a short distance from the New Forest. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in a quiet position and having well-planned 
accommodation. 


Hall, 3 rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing 


2 bathrooms. 


reception 


Company’s water, electricity and gas. 
Double garage, stabling, workshop, etc. 
Attractive matured gardens with lawns, flower beds and 
borders, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock, in all 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, ONLY £7,000 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(17,998) 





FAVOURITE ASHTEAD DISTRICT 
Splendidly situate about a mile from the station and near 
to Green Line and other bus services. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Easy to run. Facing south and approached from a 
private road. 


Three reception rooms, 4-6 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


2 dressing rooms, 


All main services. Large garage 


Matured gardens, attractively disposed, and having a fine 
variety of first-class fruit trees, in all 
ABOUT ', ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,250 
OSBORN & MERCER 


Agents: as above, (17,982) 











44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE. S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Regent 0911 (2 lines) 
Regent 2858 





BERKSHIRE 


In a good sporting district and within easy motoring distance of Marlborough; also near 
the Down Country. 


This 
built Cotswold type 
Country Residence 





PRICE FREEHOLD £10,250. POSSESSION MARCH, 1948 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Sole Agents: JAM 
(L.R.21,922) 


44, St. James’s Place, 5.W.1. 


Near village and bus ser- 
vice. 
sitting rooms, 6 principal 
bedrooms (basins), 3 bath- 
rooms, 4 other bedrooms, 


lovely old stone- 
Country Residence 


On outskirts of nice 


Square hall and 3 and from Taunton. 


thing in first-rate 


also attics, 4-oven Aga. lenarate fis ain elec- 
Main electricity and power. a cote ae 
Central heating (from oil- Hase cooker. Stabling and 
fired boiler). Main water. garage. Finely timbered 
Stabling and garage. Well- grounds, paddock and 

timbered grounds of streams 11), ACRES 


3', ACRES 


ES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 





This most comfortable 


old 
village, with bus service to 
Every- 
order. 
Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 
8% bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


» 


SOMERSET 


On the foothills of The Quantocks. 





PRICE £10,500. EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1 


(L.R.14,633) 





UNDER 30 MILES FROM 
CHARING CROSS 


In grounds of exceptional beauty and occupying an unsur- 
passed position, under 30 miles south of London. It is just 
below the crest of a hill, 600 feet up, and it enjoys panoramic 
views for 30 miles. It is only a quarter of an hour by car 
from a particularly good train service and should be of especial 
appeal to anyone with business interests in London. 


Accommodation: Three sitting-rooms, 6-7 principal bed- 
rooms, 5 luxurious bathrooms, 2 servants’ rooms, most 
up-to-date offices. 


Main electric light and power. Company’s water. 
Excellent cottage. Garages. Beautiful park, woodland, 
kitchen garden and orchard, in all about 40 ACRES. 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES 


STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
(L.R.20,799) 





OXFORDSHIRE 


17th-CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN 
ALMOST PERFECT ORDER 


Close to village, 10 minutes walk to station for London trains 
(under 2 hours). 


The residence is stone-built and tiled, has been modernised 
and re-planned for labour-saving. Hall and 4 sitting rooms, 
7 principal bedrooms (basins), and 2 maids’ rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and power. Company’s water. 
Stabling and garage. Cottage (bathroom). Delightful 
gardens and grounds, also paddock of 12 ACRES 


15 ACRES IN ALL 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Sole Agents: 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. 
(L.R.21,893) 





WEST SUSSEX 
Under 20 miles from the coast and in a lovely district. 


THE RESIDENCE IS ONE OF OUTSTANDING 
CHARACTER AND DATES FROM THE 13th 
CENTURY 


but added to and now modernised. 


Large lounge, music room, 2 sitting- 
Electric 


Bounded by stream. 

rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. 

light. Central heating. Main water, 

ABOUT 3 ACRES (12 acres, cottage and a mill house 
can be had). 


PRICE £12,750 FREEHOLD 
Agents: JAMES 


Place, S.W.1. 
(L.R.21,771) 


Thoroughly recommended by the Sole 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 

















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lto. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.L 
(Regent 4685) 





EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX 


FOR SALE, THIS VERY CHARMING WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE 





on two floors only, situate in delightful gardens 
of nearly 1 ACRE 


The accommodation comprises a fine 


drawing-room about 22 ft. x 20 ft., dining-room, 


very 


study, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, compact 
offices. 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 


POWER. 
Radiators in most rooms. 
TWO GARAGES and other OUTBUILDINGS, 


Lawn with space for tennis, rose gardens, pro- 
ductive kitchen garden, etc. 


Full details of MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 





SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE 
Within a mile of two good golf courses. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
on two floors. Lounge hall with panelled walls, drawing 
and dining rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, ETC. 
Garage and other buildings. 
Good garden with lawns, kitchen garden, etc. 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 





TOTTERIDGE, HERTS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A REALLY CHARMING HOUSE 


on two floors. Lounge 24 ft. x 18ft., panelled in oak, 
drawing-room 18 ft. x 14ft., dining-room Is ft. x 14 ft., 
small study, 5 or 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, boxroom, etc. 
GARAGE, 2-STALL STABLE, OLD TITHE BARN. 
Attractive garden of 1 ACRE. Electric light, ete. 


Recommended by MAPLE & CO., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 
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Qroevenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1__ 


nes © Ae Eaton Sq., 
alkin 8t., 
“Was Sq., 
and 68, Viotoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





ON HANTS COAST 
Right on cliff edge. Fine uninterrupted sea views. 
ATTRACTIVE OLD FASHIONED HOUSE 
RECENTLY REDECOR- 
ATED, REPAIRED AND 
REFITTED AT COST OF 
OVER £3,000. 


‘ 1 


| 





New plumbing. Central 
heating and electrical 
systems. New  Crittall 


windows. 


Seven bed. (some fitted 
basins), 3 bath., beautiful 
hall (40 ft. long), 2-3 recep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom, ete. 
Main services. Garage. 
, Small garden. 
CAN BE PURCHASED FULLY FURNISHED IF DESIRED 
Alternatively SMALL MODERN HOUSE (5 bed.), similar situation. POSSESSION, 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (4.3043) 





BERKSHIRE 
On the outskirts of the old market town of Bracknell. 4 mile station with frequent electric 
service to London. 

CONVENIENTLY PLANNED RED BRICK RESIDENCE 
Six principal bedrooms, 
3 maids’ rooms, 3_bath- 
rooms, one with shower, 
separate shower bathroom, 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
good offices with maids’ 
room. All main services. 
Central heating. Garages 
for 4 to 6 cars. Useful 
buildings. Two cottages. 
Well-kept pleasure grounds. 
Allotments and _ football 

ground, in all 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 
All in excellent order. 
Vacant Possession of 
house, grounds, cottages, 
etc. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD at a reasonable price 


All particulars of the Joint Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
London, W.1, or of HUNTON & SON, Bracknell, Be rks. (A.4816) 











3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR rea) 





BUCKS-BEDS BORDERS 
Bletchley 6 miles (Euston 1 hour), 300 ft. up. Sandy soil. 
GENUINE “WREN”’ HOUSE DATING FROM I7II 


Pleasing red brick, riehly 
mellowed by time. On out- 
skirts of picturesque village. 
Bus services to Leighton 


Jacobean oak panelling), 
billiard room, 10 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, large nursery. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 
GARAGES & STABLING. 
COTTAGE, 
Specimen trees. 
Miniature park of 22 acres with protective grassland (let). 
FREEHOLD £18,000 or close offer. VACANT POSSESSION on COMPLETION 
Highly recommended from personal knowledge by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 





Walled garden of particular charm. 


Buzzard. Adjacent golf 
course, 
Four reception (rich 





In a delightful rural setting enjoying perfect seclusion yet close to bus routes with services 
to Tunbridge Wells (6 miles). 
A TUDOR GEM 
With picturesque elevation 
of warm mellowed brickwork 
most carefully restored and 
modernised. 
Magnificent oak timbering 
and panelling. 

Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Staff bungalow. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
AGA COOKER. 
Excellent outbuildings and 
garages. 

Gardens of great charm. 

Smalllake. Kitchen garden. F 
Woodland and pasture in all about 16'. ACRES 
FREEHOLD £14,500 
Full particulars apply; RAYMOND WOOD, F.A.L.P.A., 19-21, Church Street, Godalming 
el. 920), or RALPH Pay & TAY ‘LOR, as above. 











StVcNOAKS, 2247-8 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


\Relcate 2938 and 3793 


ro one =~ IBBE TT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 





heating throughout. 


Sole Agents : 


and lovely old-world 


SEVENOAKS—5 MILES SOUTH 


Close to main line station. 





Eight bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, excellent domestic offices. Central 
Garages, stabling 


Main services. 
cottage. Gardens and gi 
7 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £14,000 


IBBETT, 
125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. 2247/48). 


MOSELY, 


CARD & CO., 


rounds 





Il, HUNGERSHALL PARK, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 

RESIDENCE 

containing 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, drawing- 

room, dining-room, cloakroom and modern domestic 

offices. In excellent condition. Main services. Double 

garage and stabling. Cottage. Matured grounds of 

3, ACRES 

For Sale by Auction in January unless previously 

sold by private — 


Auctioneers: IBBETT, MOSEL) CARD & CO 
. London Road, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 46. 


RUSTHALL COMMON, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS 


A CHARMING FREEHOLD HOUSE 
containing 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, Sigs ; 
excellent offices and cellarage. Garage. Main services. | TOOMS. [wo garages. 


ONE-THIRD ACRE GARDEN 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Owner's Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, C —, & CO., 
7, London Road, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 





Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel.: 





MOSELY, CARD & CO., 


SURREY 


18 miles London, main line station 1 mile. 





CHARMING RESIDENCE 
Full south aspect. Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 


Detached 6-roomed cottage. 
Timbered grounds, in all about 5 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Joint Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 
Regent 2481), and IBBETT, 
47, High Street, Reigate (Tel.: 
Reigate 2938/3793). 











"[RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: “‘Cornishmen, London.” 





£11,500 FREEHOLD. 30 ACRES 

OMERSET, DORSET, WILTS BORDERS. One mile station, 5 miles Temple- 
combe. Attractive REGENCY COUNTRY RESIDENCE in park. Hall, 3 
reception, offices, 3 bath., 9 bedrooms. Main electric light and water. Aga cooker. 
Telephones. Central heating. Garages. Hunter stabling. Modernised farm buildings 
including T.T. cowhouse. Lodge. Staff cottage. Nicely timbered grounds inter- 
sected by stream. Hard and grass tennis courts. Walled kitchen garden, glasshouses. 
Park, grassland and small wood.—-TRESIDDER & CO0., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
(10,676) 





£7,250. TWO ACRES. COTTAGE 
WEST DEVON. ij wiles Tavistock station; 600 ft. up. Glorious views. 
CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE in good order and with 
main electricity and Esse cooker. Telephone. Three reception, 2 bath., 5-8 bedrooms. 
Garages, stables, gardener’s cottage. Charming grounds, rock and kitchen gardens, 
vinery, etc. FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (7,857) 





NORTH BUCKS. FINE STONE-BUILT VILLAGE HOUSE DATING 

FROM 17th-CENTURY. Two reception, bath, 5-7 bed. Maine.l. Two garages. 
Stabling. Garden about 15 ACRE. Paddock possible. £3,250 FREEHOLD.— 
TRESSIDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,412) 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 





THE FOLLOWING TYPES OF PROPERTIES ARE URGENTLY WANTED 
AND GOOD PRICES PAID 





OUSE OF SOME CHARACTER, and in nice condition, with 5- 
sufficient ground to ensure privacy. 
west or south-west of London. 


7 bedrooms; 
Either in Home Counties or within 120 miles 





GOOD FARM with house suitable for gentleman’s occupation (5 to 8 bedrooms) 
and with about 100 to 300 ACRES of mixed land with fair proportion of pasture. 
Any district within 150 miles London, excepting East Coast districts. 





[N THE COUNTIES OF BERKSHIRE, SURREY, OXON AND NORTH 
HAMPSHIRE. Every type of Country Property from good Cottages to Houses 
with 8 to 10 bedrooms, Farms and Smallholdings. 


Kindly send particulars to Messrs. WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., who have numerous 
buyers waiting to inspect any likely proposition. (Usual commission required). 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Betablished 1875 





ASHRIDGE PARK, HERTS. 


Adjoining golf course and National Trust Land. 


SUPERB MODERN HOUSE 


In perfect order. Sumptuously equipped. Four main 
bedrooms each with bathroom, staff annexe of 6 rooms and 
bathroom, labour-saving domestic offices, servants’ sitting 
room. Main electric light, power and water. Central 
heating. Delightful gardens with lovely views. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION 
Carpets, curtains, and some furniture might be sold. 
Owner’s Agents: EDWIN W. WRIGHT, F.R.1.C.S., 5, Carlos 


Place, Mayfair, W.1, and CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
Street, W.1. 





KINGS ROAD, WINDSOR 


Station: Windsor 1 mile. 


ATTRACTIVE FAVOURABLY SITUATE 
FAMILY RESIDENCE 
Eleven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
; Central heating. All main services. 
Attractive gardens and grounds. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


LEASEHOLD FOR SALE £9,500 


BETWEEN AYLESBURY AND 
PRINCES RISBOROUGH 


AN ORIGINAL ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
AMIDST RURAL SURROUNDINGS 


All genuine period features. In first-class order. Eight 

bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Picturesque 

old barn converted into games room. Aga cooker. Groom’s 

rooms. Stables. Cottage. Main electric light and power. 

Charming old-world gardens. Hard court. Walled kitchen 
garden. Farm land surrounding (let off). 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 





Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, 5,, Mount Street, W.1. 








41, BERKELEY SQ. 
LONDON, W.1. Gro 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at ANDOVER, OXFORD, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





FOR LETTING BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
IRELAND—SHANBALLY CASTLE, CLOGHEEN, 
CO. TIPPERARY 


Clogheen 3 miles, Cahir 10 miles. 
SUITABLE FOR AN HOTEL, COUNTRY CLUB OR SIMILAR INSTITUTION 


FINE OLD CASTLE. 


set amidst beautiful moun- 
tain scenery. 


Accommodation of — the 

Castle consists of 8 recep- 

tion rooms (including ser- 

vants’ rooms), 28 bedrooms, 
6 bathrooms. 


Partial central heating. 
Electric light. Stabling. Out- 
buildings. 


Shooting over some 7,000 
acres available. 





Salmon and trout fishing on Kivers Suir and Blackwater can possibly be obtained. 
TO BE LET ON LEASE 
Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Gro. 3056) 





ON WENTWORTH. 
SURREY—BERKS BORDERS 
With magnificent views over Chobham Common to the Hog’s Back. 


A UNIQUE PROPERTY IN THE MODERN STYLE 
occupying the finest position on Wentworth. 


Accommodation comprises 

3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 

rooms, 4 bathrooms, ser- 
vants’ wing. 


Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. 


Garage. Cottage. Chauf- 
feur’s flat. 


The tastefully arranged 
garden extends to about 


3', ACRES 





This delightful residence is easy to run and economical to heat. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Gro. 3056). 








JAMES HARRIS & SON Tet: 246 


LAND AGENTS, WINCHESTER 





HAMPSHIRE 


Ina charming position overlookina the Valleu of the River Test. 2" miles from Stockbridge and 10 from Winchester. 


2 


“TEST LODGE,” HOUGHTON 


Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, usual offices. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRICITY FOR LIGHTING 
AND POWER. 





WATER SUPPLY BY ELECTRIC PUMP. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 
PADDOCK. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3°, ACRES 


Freehold for Sale with Possession of the whole 
except paddock. Auction early in New Year. 


Particulars (price 6d.) from the Vendor’s Solicitor: J. T. P. CLARKE, SQ., «. hitchurch, Hants, or from the Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 2451) 








Crann’sos =A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO.  ocaian: sterey 


THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 








URREY. 21 miles from Hyde Park Corner. MANSION with 7 reception rooms, 
26 bedrooms, etc. Main services. FOUR COTTAGES, staff flat, stabling, garages 
and 41%, ACRES. FREEHOLD £15,000. (Ref. 7077) 





SURREY /SUSSEX BORDER. In delightful woodland setting. ATTRACTIVE 

COTTAGE of character with hall having radiator, lounge with inglenook, kitchen- 
living room, 3 bedrooms and bathroom. Main water and electricity. WOODLAND 
GARDEN \% ACRE. Perfect order throughout. VACANT POSSESSION. FREE- 
HOLD £3,950. (Ref. 3852) 





D'GNIFIED COUNTRY HOUSE WITH 11 ACRES. Between East Grinstead 

and Oxted. The Georgian-style house is in excellent decorative order and has 
cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Companies’ water and 
electricity. Garages, stabling and outbuildings. FREEHOLD £7,900. (Ref. 1895) 





WEST SUSSEX, NEAR PETWORTH. ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED 
COTTAGE with 2 sitting rooms, inglenook, 4 bed and bath. Company’s water, 
modern drainage. Garden 4 ACRE OR MORE, FREEHOLD £3,000. (Ref. 7678) 





ETWEEN EAST GRINSTEAD AND HORSHAM, rural position near bus 

route. MODERN BUNGALOW with large lounge, 3 bedrooms and bathroom. 
Main services. Danish pighouse for 45. Land of 11% ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,000. 
(Ref. 7461) 








Es. Wau. WOOD, SON & GARDNER _ {ine 


(three lines) 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 





UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


ECLUDED POSITION ON HIGH GROUND, but within a mile of station. 

An extremely ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE on one floor, standing in 
delightful garden and comprising 3 bed. (1 small), bathroom, lounge, dining room, 
kitchenette. Two detached garages, double loose box, harness room and good garden 
buildings: the garden embraces terraced lawns, kitchen garden, rambling and other 
roses, orchard and variety of matured trees. All main services including immersion 
heater. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 





SUSSEX-SURREY BORDER (in excellent repair) on high ground, in farmland 

surroundings, but within one mile of electric line station. AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE forming part of a manor house, comprising 5 bed., 
2 bathrooms, 3 recep. rooms, good domestic quarters. Fine brick-built stabling and 
garages, with groom’s quarters over. Garden and paddock, about 6 ACRES IN ALL. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500. VACANT POSSESSION. 





ETWEEN HORSHAM AND CRAWLEY, within 3 miles main line station, 

extremely attractive half-timbered Manor House, comprising 6 bed., dressing room, 
bathroom, 3 recep. Outbuildings, garage for 3 cars and stables. Standing in about 
2 ACRES. All main services including central heating. PRICE FREEHOLD 
£7,850. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





Close to Stoke Poges Golf Course. 





Full details from the Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 


LAWKLAND. FARNHAM ROYAL, BUCKS 


On bus route to main line station: London half an hour. 


CHARMING 
OLD-WORLD HOUSE 


in a favourite part of 

Bucks, between Beacons- 

field and Windsor, 24 miles 
London. 

Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Oil-burning 
central heating throughout. 
Stabling, garage, 2 cottages. 
Nicely -timbered gardens 
with hard court. Kitchen 
garden, etc. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 


23, Mount Street, W.1. 





SMALL PERIOD HOUSE WITH MODEL HOME FARM 


Lovely country about 40 miles London. 


Kent-Sussex borders. 
THE CHARMING OLD 
HOUSE 


has been completely 
modernised and is in first- 
rate order. 


Eight to 9 bedrooms, 5 

bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms. Main electricity and 

water. Central heating. Aga 
cooker. 


Splendid model farm build- 

ings for T.T. herd. Bailiff’s 

house. Bungalow cottage. 

Inexpensive gardens and 
pasture. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £25,000 WITH 60 ACRES 
(A further 10 acres is rented.) 
WILSON & CO., 


Agents: 





23, Mount Street, W.1. 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY 


& WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 











THE HISTORIC TRAFALGAR ESTATE 


In the valley of the Christchurch Aven. 


MAY, 1948, 


Solicitors: Messrs. YOUNG, JACKSON, BEARD & KING, 2, Old Burlington Street, 


3,414 ACRES 


VALUABLE FISHING AND 
SHOOTING. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION, 
by order of the 
Rt. Hon. The Earl] Nelson. 


Illustrated particulars, £2; 
illustrated, 10/-. No negotiations 
entered into until particulars are 


published in the New Year. 


5 miles from Salisbury. 80 miles from London. 


non- 





Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 


- per line. 





WANTED 
HENFIELD AR AREA (within). ‘COWFOLD: 
BOLNEY, CUCKFIELD. Gentleman 
desires to purchase a Country Residence, 
minimum 8 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms 
2 bathrooms. Stabling and about 20 acres. 
A modern 7-bedroom house on the coast near 
the South Downs is available in exchange if 
required.— Box 225. 
QURREY OR SUSSEX (daily reach Lon- 
don). Wanted to buy, modernised 
Country House (6 bed), garden and paddocks. 
“Mrs. R/139,” 1 h—maaiaatan & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W. 


FOR SALE 


UCKINGHAM. | Favoured hunting dis- 

trict. Attractive Georgian Residence with 
drie¢ approach, midst unspoilt country. 
Cloakroom, 3 rec., 8 beds and dressing rooms 
(basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, domestic 
offices with “Aga.’’ Central heating, Com- 
pany’s electric light, ample water. Stabling 
and garage block. Excellent pair of cottages. 
Pleasantly timbered gardens and grounds with 
paddock, in all 34 acres. Freehold £13,500. 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & WATSON, Surveyors, 
Alton, Hants (Tel. 2176). 

UCKS. A commodious Residence near the 

village of Chalfont St. Giles. Ideal for 
school or institution. Ten bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 5 reception. Garages. 26 acres 
secluded grounds. Cottage, lodge. £14,000 
freehold.— Apply owner’s Agents: SWANNELL 
AND SLY, Estate Offices, Little Chalfont. Tel.: 
Little Chalfont 2098. 





AMBRIDGE (9 MILES). Substantial 

Country Residence with 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Grounds 
extending to 14 acres including loose boxes 
for 12. Price £6,000.—Apply: D. L. JANUARY, 
7, Downing Street, Cambridge. Tel.: Cam- 
bridge 54431/2 

HESHIRE. Small, compact modernised 


Country Residence in superb order 
ready for immediate occupation. 
of the Cheshire hunting country and within: 
% miles of Chester. Accommodation affords 
sun porch, entrance hall, lounge, dining room, 
domestic offices, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, maid’s bedroom and bathroom. 
Loose boxes, outbuildings, etc. Small croft. 
Garage for * Freehold. Highly recom- 
mended. 00. App ily: HARPER WEBB AND 
CO., F.R.LCS., F.A.1., 35, White Friars, Chester. 
Tel. 685. 

ORTH WALES. 


and 
In the heart 





wv. 


Free and fully licensed 
sporting and residential Hotel for sale 
with 16 letting bedrooms, hot and cold 
throughout, modernised and as a going con- 
cern with or without furniture.—Apply: 126, 
FORRESTER ADDIE & SON, Dolgelley. 


FOR SALE 


Co. WEXFORD, EIRE, 4 miles Rosslare 
Harbour. Residential Farm of 210 acres, 
with well-built house and cottage, rebuilt in 
1925. The residence, which is approached by 
a wooded avenue, has hall, 2 reception, 4 beds., 
breakfast room, kitchen, bath., etc. There 
are extensive outbuildings, all in excellent 
repair, and lands are all fenced and well 
watered, suitable for tillage or pasture. Price 
£8,000 plus fees.—Apply Sole Agents: STOKES 
AND QUIRKE, — Dublin and London, 
85, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London, 
W.1. Telephone: Mayfi ir 3113 and 5775. 
UMFRIES-SHIRE. About 1 mile from 
station and 17 miles from Carlisle. Stone- 
built House together with about 45 acres of 
land and affording excellent fishing. Three 
reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
linen room, ample offices. Stable block with 
3 garages, 2 cottages, detached bungalow. 
Electric light. Mains water. Central heating. 
Good drainage. Price £9,000 freehold with 
ae Agents: B. W. “ma & Co., 
LTb., » Park Square, Leeds, ; Tel. 27757. 


UMFRIES-SHIRE. For ante. 
Agricultural and Residential Estate ex- 
tending to 2,000 acres. Moderately sized 
residence, pleasantly situated overlooking the 
River Esk. Electric light and central heating: 
cottages; stabling; garage, and flower and 
vegetable gardens. The home farm is mostly 
hill pasture carrying sheep and cattle. Quite 
good fishing and shooting. Fuller particulars 
from the undersigned, who will receive offers. 





A desirable 


ANDREW OLIVER & SON, LtTp., Estate 
Agents, Hawick. 
EAST “yg Southern Highlands 


Estates Ltd., Tanganyika. Offers oppor- 
tunity to people of a small income and with 
moderate capital to lead a happy, healthy life 
in ideal conditions of climate and freedom. 
No malaria. No tse-tse. No drought. 
Inquiries to LORD CHESHAM, Southern High- 


lands Club, Iringa, Tanganyika Territory, 
Kast Africa. 
AMBLEDON. South Hants. In the 


heart of fine hunting country, a gentle- 
man’s Residence of modern design and super- 
latively good construction. Three reception 
rooms, five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, chauffeur’s 
suite, excellent kitchen, garage, central 
heating, running water. Range modern 
stabling for 3 horses. Coach house for horse- 
box. About 24 acres. Gardens, paddock, ete. 
Main water and electricity, modern drainage. 
All in first-class state of repair and extremely 
easy to manage. Freehold £11,000 with vacant 
possession.—RICHD. AUSTIN & WYATT, Fare- 
ham (Tel. 2211). 


FOR SALE 

AST SUSSEX. In the prettiest village. 

XViIth-century thatched, half-timbered 
Cottage Residence, standing in about }$ acre 
of matured garden. Three bedrooms (basins 
h. and ¢.), servant’s room outside, bathroom, 
lounge, dining room, kitchen. Inglenook fire- 
places and other attractive features. Large 
garage. Modernised without loss of character. 
£5,750 freehold. The appropriate furniture 
in situ can be purchased, if desired.—Apply: 
CHARLES «& Co., 2, Station Approach, Hastings 
(Tel.: Hastings 4095 2). 


AMAICA, B.W.1I. For sale, freehold, 
Lovely small Property (186 acres), 5 miles 
from Kingston. Altitude 600 ft.: cool, dry 
climate. Spacious, completely modernised 
Jamaican “‘great house.’ Electric light; tele- 
phone; pure water. Five large, airy bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms (h. and c.), modern kitchen: 
living room 50ft. long; spacious screened 
verandahs. Property ideal for profitable dairy 
business. Modern milking stalls, etc., recently 
built; many fenced pastures; ample grass for 
50/60 cows. Milk retails at 1s. (wholesale 
8d.) a quart. Hundreds of citrus trees. About 
2,000 Bombay and Hayden mango trees, 
most delicious fruit; good local and export 
sale. Purchaser will obtain sound investment. 


Kingston is spreading and property is one of 


few remaining for building purposes. Land on 
adjoining property selling in lots at £1,200 per 


acre. Reason for sale: owner’s wish join sons 
South Africa. Price £45,000.—Airmail 
inquiries to “OWNERS,” **Billy Dun,’ ’ Halfway 


Tree, Jamaica. _ 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD & & DUNSTA BLE 
(between). Attractive white-rendered 
House in excellent decorative repair. 
rec., 6 bed., 2 baths. 
water. Central heating. 
boxes, ete., let on short term at £150 p.a. 
Three acres. Freehold £8,000 or £6,000 with- 
out stables and cottages.—Apply: CUMBER- 
LAND & HOPKINS, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


PORTSMOUTH (outskirts). Architect- 

designed modern Residence, in 3 acres 
beautifully kept grounds. The accommodation 
arranged on two floors offers every comfort 
and convenience, and comprises spacious 
lounge, dining room, study, lounge hall, well- 
equipped kitchen, 2 magnificent bathrooms, 
6 bedrooms, wine ’cellarage, garage for 2 cars. 
A splendid property, offered for immediate 
vacant possession.—Particulars from H. A. 
NAPIER, HARDING & PARTNERS, 12, The 
Broadway, Purbrook, Hants. Tel.: Water- 
looville 3385. 


Water, KENT. Georgian House near 

sea. Two rec., 4 bed, bathroom, usual 
offices. Garden. Price £3,000 freehold with 
vacant possession.—Box 227. 


Three 
Main electricity and 
Two cottages, 6 loose 








FOR SALE 


ENYA HIGHLANDS. Government 
approved sub-division scheme for Resi- 
dential Settlement (999 years leasehold) in one 
of Kenya’s healthiest areas. No extremes 
climate. No malaria. English fruit, flowers. 
Income-tax 2/- in £. Excellent fishing, small 
game shooting. Yacht club 20 miles. Post- 
office and bar 2 miles. (1) 20 acres with large 
stone House; lounge with dining recess (45 ft. 
x 26 ft), 4 bedrooms, bathroom, inside sanita- 
tion, kitchen, pantries, servants’ quarters. 
Stores, garage. Water from borehole. Elec- 
tric light. Lovely garden, lawns, large orchard, 
fruit plantation. Approved price, £4,000. 
(2) 20 acres with House as above, but 3 bed- 
rooms. No orchard. Electric light. Approved 
price £3,000. (3) 20 acres with cedar House, 
inside lined polished cedar panels. Accom- 
modation, etc., as No. 2. Approved price 
£3,000. (4) Eight plots, each 20 acres, with- 
out houses, water laid to plot boundaries. 
Some plots with fruit plantations and some 
cultivated land. Roads of access to all. 
Approved price £22/15/- per acre, Stone for 
building may be purche sed in district. Timbet 
for building may be cut in adjoining Govern- 
ment forest or can be purchased from sawmills. 
throughout country.—Apply: G. HEARNE, 
Naivasha, Kenya. 
ILTS AND DORSET BORDERS. 
Suitable for residential or scholastic pur- 
poses or as a country hotel or club. In beauti- 
ful country 24 miles from station and about 
18 miles from Salisbury. Fine old XVII- 
century Residence standing ’midst beautiful 
grounds and containing 25 bedrooms, several 
bathrooms, fine range of reception rooms, out- 
buildings, garage, stabling and 5 cottages. 
Gardens and grounds of about 35 acres. Price 
only £12,500.—Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London W.1 




















(Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7), and Hendford, Yeovil 
(Tel. 1066). 
TO LET 
ANTON, RUTLAND. COTTES- 


MORE "COUNTRY. Charming small 
stone-built House, 17th century. Small gar- 
den, paddock, garage. To be let 6 or 12 
months. Very comfortably furnished. Two 
sitting and 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom. 
Main electricity, water, drains. Central 
heating, water softener, electric cooker, frige. 
Carefully modernised, newly decorated 
throughout. Good bus service. Hire car. 
Main line station. 6 gns. weekly or near offer. 
View by appointment. Phone: Manton 221. 


HANET. Furnished Bungalow, 5 bed- 

rooms (h. and c.), dining, sitting and sun 
rooms. Central heating, garage, tennis, small 
garden. Until March 25. £20 per month.— 
Write, BM/’DHUL, W.C.1. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23 BERKELEY SOUARE LONDON W.1 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





NEWBURY DISTRICT 


Within 2 miles of the station, 400 feet up in a park commanding extensive views of the Downs. 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN 
HOUSE 


in first-class repair. 


Seven principal bedrooms with basins, 
boudoir and dressing room, central hall, 
4 reception, model offices. 


il’ 
f-\% 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND 
GAS. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkele” 





GARAGE, STABLING, FARMERY 
AND 3 COTTAGES. 


Inexpensive grounds, walled kitchen 
garden and parkland, 


IN ALL ABOUT 135 ACRES 


OR WOULD BE SOLD WITH 
65 ACRES 





’ Square, London, W.1. (Mayfair 6341). (10,044) 





DORSET 
4 miles north of county town, 
LOVELY EARLY 18th-CENTURY HOUSE OF REAL 
DISTINCTION 


with several panelled 
rooms. 


Four reception rooms, 8-9 
bedroums, 3 bathrooms. 


Staff annexe of 4 rooms and 
bath. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
AGA COOKER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Two cottages. Trout 
stream. 





9 ACRES. £15,000 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Mayfair 6341.) 
(60,369) 





FLEET, HAMPSHIRE 


On bus route, near shops and station. Fifty minutes from Waterloo. 


Six bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
NEWLY DECORATED. 


Garage. Well-kept, easily 
maintained secluded 


gardens, 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 





VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £6,250 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Mayfair 6341). (60,620) 





SUSSEX 
Between Tunbridge Wells and East Grinstead, close to bus route. 
BEAUTIFUL PERIOD HOUSE 
(part dating from 1485) in excellent order. 
Eight best bedrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, 6 bath- 


rooms, billiards room, and 
4 reception. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
Garage for 6. 

Two cottages and two flats. 


Lovely grounds and 
parkland. 





ABOUT 43 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woon & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 


London, W.1 (Mayfair 6341): and Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS, Tunbridge Wells. 
(30,461) 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
ON THE BORDERS OF SURREY AND SUSSEX 
Within an hour of Town. 


CHARMING 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 








With 7 bedrooms, 3 recep- —_— 

tion rooms, lounge hall, a 

maid’s sitting room, 2 bath- 
rooms. Modern offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
MODERN DRAINAGE 
Two cottages. 
Farm buildings with ties 
for 30 
Vacant Possession of the 
land and buildings Sep- 
tember, 1948, or earlier 
by arrangement. 


ABOUT 50 ACRES 
Further particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. OFFER & OFFER, 81, Elizabeth 
Street, S.W.1 (Sloane 8212), or Messrs. JOHN D. WooD & CoO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 
(Mayfair 6341). (22,554) 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


29. FLEET STREET LONDON E.C.4 


_ Central 


9344/5/6.7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTEKED 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London”’ 





BERKSHIRE 


Newbury about 3 miles. 


THE IMPORTANT COUNTRY SEAT 


BENHAM PARK 


Fine suite of entertaining rooms, 26 principal 
and secondary bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 


Ample staff accommodation. 


GARAGES, STABLING. 


EIGHT COTTAGES. 


Further particulars apply: Messre. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Central 9344. 





Pleasure and kitchen gardens. 


Well-timbered parklands with lake. 


in all about 200 ACRES (or smaller area if 


required). 


TO BE LET 


Unfurnished ON LEASE for a term of years. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.B.I.0.8., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.RB.1.0.8., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENT: 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAM PTON— —BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX. F.R.1.C.8.. F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN OOX, F.B.1.0.8., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 





SEA VIEW, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Occupying one of the choicest positions immediately on the sea front and commanding superb uninterrupted sea views from all principal rooms. 


The magnificently situated fully licensed 


PIER HOTEL, PIER ROAD, 
SEA VIEW 


58 bedrooms, several bathrooms, dining room (49 ft. 2 in. 

by 19 ft. 5 in.), sun lounge, lounge, billiards room, cloak 

rooms, ballroom, pleasant entrance hall, reception and hall 

porter’s offices, saloon bar, public bar, complete domestic 
offices. 





a] 


All main services. The licence is a full one and a very 
valuable asset and it has been maintained throughout the 
war. 


The hotel stands within grounds of nearly 
1} ACRES 


and has an extensive frontage to the sea front. 


Vacant Possession on completion of purchase. 


PRICE £22,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-5 


2, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BEXHILL, SUSSEX 


Charming residential property enjoying delightful views of the sea and surrounding country 


BEF 


Five principal bedrooms 
(all h. and e.). 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, lounge- 
hall, gentlemen’s  cloak- 
room. Exceptionally well 
equipped domestic offices. 
Extensive outbuildings in- 
cluding double garage. 


Delightful grounds of 
about 2 ACRES 





VACANT PCSSESSION. ALL MAIN SERVICES. PRICE £13,500 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton 1. Tel.: Hove 9201. 





By order of the Executor of Mrs. L. A. 


TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying . Ra gs position in one of the principal residential roads in this district. 
Vithin a few minutes’ walk from the Meyrick Park Golf Course. 


Tamplin, deed. 


Architect designed and 
superbly constructed 
throughout. The magnifi- 
cent and imposing Freehold 
Residence 
“THE MOORINGS,” 
40, TALBOT AVENUE, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Seven bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, boxroom, 3. bath- 
rooms, attractive lounge 
hall, 2 reception rooms, sun 
parlour and loggia, excel- 
lent domestic offices. 
Central heating. Passenger 
lift. All main services. 
Heated double garage with 
flat over. 





Heated greenhouse,vinery and peach house, Delightfully laid out and matured gardens 
of about 11, ACRES Vacant Possession on Completion 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
January 29, 1948 (unless previously sold privately). 


BRIGHTON’S PREMIER RESIDENTIAL 
SITUATION 


Within easy reach of the Downs, golfing and sea front. 


This picturesque Tudor- 
style Residence is set in 
delightful wooded grounds 

of about 2 ACRES. 
Five bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, 3. fine 
reception rooms, sun loggia, 

kitchen, ete. 
PART CENTRAL 


HEATING 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE, 


Features include oak doors 
and flooring, inglenook fire- 
places. 





VACANT POSSESSION. £11,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton 1. Tel.: 
Hove 9201. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


4 miles Brockenhurst and Lymington. 12 miles Bournemouth. 18 miles Southampton. 


THE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND eee FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPER 
comprising a fine example of Queen Anne —_ architecture. 


“ANNEWOOD HOUSE” 
having south aspect ard 
extensive views. Six bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 
entrance hall, anteroom, 
dining room, 2 cloaks, ser- 
vants’ sitting room. Excel- 
lent up-to-date offices. 
Spacious storage. Out- 
houses. Garage. Two cot- 
tages. Dairy. Modern cow 
house for 7. Companies’ 
water and electricity. 
Kitchen garden with fruit 
trees. Lawn. Pasture and 
arable land. The whole 
extends to an area of about 
244%, ACRES 








Vacant possession on completion of purchase, 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
January 29, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. W. DEwHIRST & Sons. 44, North Street, Keighley, Yorkshire. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
and Messrs. LEWIS & BapcocK, 40, High Street, Lymington, Hants. 


Solicitors: Messrs. LACEY & SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. W. H. WLiLLotGHBY & Sons, 142, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, and Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








WAREHAM, DORSET 


Having considerable frontage to the River Frome and situated on the fringe of this interesting old town. 
THIS ANCIENT AND HISTORICAL RESIDENCE 


dating as a Priory from the year 876 A.D. 

and having great character, atmosphere and 

charm, but now completely modernised and 
redecorated throughout. 


Seven principal and 4 secondary bed and 

dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, maids’ sitting-room, complete 
domestic offices. 


Main electricity and power. Water and 
drainage. Part central heating. 


Ancient stone fireplaces. Beamed ceilings. 


Excellent cottage. Garage. Potting shed. 
Studio. Barn. Glasshouse. 





Beautiful gardens and grounds tastefully arranged with lawns, flowering shrubs, fruit and vegetable gardens. Water meadows, etc., the whole comprising an area of about 


6 ACRES. PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Messrs. FRANK NEWMAN & SON, 34, Savile Row, London, W.1, and Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 


Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 


{ 


DECEMBER 26, 


1947 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 











SUSSEX. 


Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


Handy for village. Five miles market town. 
17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Modernised and in faultless order throughout. 


Aga cooker. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
Garage. Stabling. Two fine old barns. 
Garden and paddock, about 3!', ACRES 


FREEHOLD £11,000 


2 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


*TWIXT DOWNS AND COAST c.2 





Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 509). 





CHELTENHAM—CENTRE 2 MILES 
c.14 


Lovely views. Bus services. Excellent shopping 





PERIOD HOUSE _REMODELLED 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards or playroom, 8 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. N.B.: Hall and 3 rooms oak 

panelled. 


Central heating. Co.’s services. Main drainage. 


rarages, 
314%, ACRES. £9,500 FREEHOLD 
More land and cottage available. 


Inspected by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806/810). 





ABOUT 35 MINS. SOUTH OF TOWN 
Cia 


On high ground in favourite part of Surreu, Snlendid views 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Three reception, annexe of 2 rooms, 7 bed., bathroom. 
Main services. Radiators. 





Well laid out gardens, lawn, kitchen garden, ete. 
ABOUT 34, OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34- 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Te : Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. 807). 





20 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON c.4 


Unspoilt surroundings. 600 ft. up. Close to several well- 
known golf courses. 





FASCINATING LONG LOW RESIDENCE 
with lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 10-12 bed and dressing 
rooms (4 with basins h. and c.), 4 bathrooms, complete 
offices. Three model cottages. 
Ample garage and stabling accommodation. 
Central heating. Co.’s mains. Co.'s electric light, power, 
water, etc. 

Garage for 4 or more cars. Stabling. Magnificent old harn. 
(full of oak). Useful outbuildings. 
Weli-established grounds with yew hedges, grass and hard 
courts, kitchen garden, orchard, woodland and paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES. £17,500 
FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by HakrRoDs LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn, 806). 


AYLESBURY DISTRICT c.2 


Five minutes from bus route. 





Convenient for village shops 





COUNTRY “COTTAGE RESTORED AND 
MODERNISED 
Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main water and electricity. 

Playroom 25 ft. x 12 ft. (or garage). 
ABOUT ONE ACRE 
FREEHOLD £4,250 

VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS L | 34- 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
Kensington 1490. Extn. S09). 





ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PROPERTIESON 

THE SURREY HILLS c.4 

Occupying an unrivalled site 500 ft. up facing ¢ die south and 
padi ccs he y delightful views 





THIS EX TREMELY PICTU RESOQU E 
RESIDENCE 
with its suite of lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard 
room, and a ballroom 40 ft. x 30ft., 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, ample domestic offices, Every conceiv- 
able convenience, including main drainage, central heating, 
hot and cold water in bedrooms, Co.’s electrie light, gas 
and water. 
Garage for 3 cars, with flat for chauffeur and gardener. 
Delightful grounds, gently sloping to the south, with 
specimen trees, hard tennis court, lawns, walled kitchen 
garden, orchard, shady walks, ete. 
IN ALL 41, ACRES 
Recommended as something exce ptional by HARRODS LTD., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 3.W.1 (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 


SURREY AND KENT BORDERS c.2 


Tn unspoilt rural country, yet only 18 miles from shops and 
3 miles from station, with excellent electric trains to the City 


and West End, 











ATTRACTIVE WELL-APPOINTED 


RESIDENCE 
with self-contained staff quarters, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main water and 


electricity. 
Three garages. Cow house. Stabling. 

Garden, paddock and land. 
FREEHOLD £8,500 WITH ABOUT 5ACRES 
Additional 14 Acres at £60 per acre. 
HARRODS L ~ 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 

(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. S06). 





NEAR NORTH MIDDLESEX OR SOUTH HERTS: GOLF COURSES cl 


SHORT RUN BY LNLELR. OR TUBE SERVICES TO CITY OR WEST END. 





A WELL-APPOINTED 
PRIVATELY OCCUPIED 
RESIDENCE 


Affording splendid accommodation for con- 
version to flats or use as Nursing Home, Clinic, 
School, Guest House or similar purpose. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception and sun lounge. 
(Vita glass), billiards room and smoke room, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Parquet floors. Fitted basins. Co.'s services. 
Garage for 3-4, greenhouses, cottage (possession) 
About *, acre (extra land adjoining is rented). 
Ideal for business and/or family man. Good 
order and convenient to run. 


£11,750 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 





Sole Agents: HaRRoDS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (el.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 810) 
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Tk! 


Filling his own bowl with 

clean water, this horse is 

saving labour, avoiding infec- 

tion, keeping in show trim 
always 





The new Horse Fordhams are well worth 

installing in the largest stud-farm or a 

single pony-stall. We would like to tell 

you more. Post this page to-day, with 

your name and address in the margin, 
or write to the address below. 


Po 
ROLGI Tain 
_ ERE eer 


FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD., DUDLEY RD., WOLVERHAMPTON 
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X FLOWERING TREES 


The very best varieties, excellent for all hedging 
screening and decorative purposes. 

ALL well rooted, carefully grown stock. 
PRIVET, the finest oval green leaf, fastest growing, 
1} to 2 ft., 65/- 100, 2 to 3 fr. 75/- 100. 
LONICERA NITIDA, very decorative and ornamental! 
foliage, | to 14 fc. 80/- 100, 14 to 2 fr. 100/- 100. 
BEECH, attractive dark coppery foliage, excellent for 
all purposes, 2/6 to 10/6 each. 
BOX, ideal for tubs, hedging, etc., nice plants, 10/- doz. 


Flowering and Ornamental Trees 
CHERRIES (Flowering), dainty pink and white blooms, 
standards 15/-, half standards 12/6. 
LABURN UM, large chains of brilliant golden flowers 
standards 15/-, half standards 12/6 each. 
MOUNTAIN ASH, the Rowan Tree, masses of orange 
berries, 10/6 each. 
LILAC, very wide range of colours, 
grand bushes, 4/6 to 10/6. 
CRABS (Flowering and Fruiting). All 
the best varieties, 12/6 each. 
SILVER BIRCH, the queen of trees, 
thrives anywhere, 10/6 each. 
Orders under 20/+ add |/- carriage,etc. 7 
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R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37, GOFFS OAK, HERTS. 
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registered post or rail. 
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ASPREY & CO. iTD., 


ANN NAVAN ANAT 


BUY articles of 


MODERN and ANTIQUE JEWELLERY 
GOLD and SILVER 

CHINA and GLASS 

LEATHER GOODS 

FITTED SUIT CASES, ETC. 


Prices are high. Asprey, a famous House, will gladly send a 
representative where the quantity is too great to send by 


Please send parcels or letters to address below. Telephone 
enquiries to Regent 6767, extension 40. 


166 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, 
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Craftsmanship < _ 


of over half 
a century is 


expressed in 





Bronnley soap. IE 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


~ 


Fumoraren Macns Tooo « Co tre 
LONDON + ESTABLISHED 1023 








This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
| 2 < called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
| < A glowing source of strength, comfort and good cheer. be registered under that name and 

: TOWN 2 thereby protected from imitators. 
| fa ' a . PRODUCE OF WEST INDIES For the safeguarding therefore of 
j 2 our world-wide clientele we have 
io SOUTHARD’S of LONDON renamed it — Findlater’s Dry Fly 

E ; Sherry. 
sensing ibe Deis < lay tno FINDLATER MACKIE TODD @& CO. LTD. 
NR ARARAN AAD ESTABLISHED 1814 Wine & Spirit Merchants to H.M. the King 
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Calor Gas (Distributing) Co. Ltd., Belgrove House, Belgrove Street, London, W.C 
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\ JONES. 


AM ITED | 
as * 
TMAKE 
p00 


PERSONALLY FITTED AT 


NO POST ORDERS 


Bexhill, Boscombe, Bournemouth, Brighton, W. Byfleet, Canterbury, 
Cheltenham, Colchester, Dorchester, Eastbourne, East Grinstead, 
Guildford, Hove, Newquay, Ramsgate, Ryde (I. of W.), Southsea. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Tunbridge Wells, Weymouth and Worthing 


CBibhicns Shoe Apncicsliit since 1557 











RETURNING 
LATER 


AVAILABLE 
NOW 








Bristol 


Hard gloss paint and 


Bralac 


Double protection paint 
with the enamel finish and 





Brolistic 


| 
| 
oil bound water paint are | 


Murac 


matt finish for walls can’t 
be put back into normal 
production until we can 
get a full supply of the 
essential ingredients. 


now in full production in 
the Brolac works—itself a 


guarantee of quality. 














made by 


JOHN HALL & SONS 


BRISTOL & LONDON LTD., HENGROVE, 


— Who make 
gent pain 


BRISTOL, « 














Were all ” 
fora jolly good 






CHIVERS 
JELLIES 


WILL MAKE 
THE PARTY SWEET. 
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Ford maintenance facilities are something worth talking 
about. Standard parts for repairs, standard fixed 
charges which enable you to know what your bill will 
be before you get it, and trained mechanics — specially 
trained by Ford—to attend to every problem with 


expert skill and knowledge. These Service Facilities are 





available to every Ford owner from Ford Dealers Prefect 10 h.p. * Anglia 8 h.p. 


everywhere. 


Sb); 0d 
CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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Frederick Robinson 


MISS JANE SCOBIE 


Miss Jane Scobie is the daughter of Lieut.-General Sir Ronald Scobie and Lady Scobie, of Greystones, 
Camberley, Surrey 
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NOW FOR HOUSES 


Pp: IMISES of barley and maize to be shipped 


from Russia and other European countries 

should give a real impetus to the plan for 
increased food output here. Until farmers get 
delivery of more feeding-stuffs they cannot begin 
to double the pig output and treble the egg 
output, achievements which the nation urgently 
needs for the sake of its diet and the balance of 
overseas payments. British agriculture needs 
some cheering news like this, because many 
were beginning to despair of effective measures 
in the domestic field. 

We know from Ministers that to carry 
through the expansion programme in face of the 
withdrawal of German prisoners, agriculture 
needs 75,000 more workers by next harvest. 
This deficiency will be made good in part by the 
Poles and European volunteer workers, and 
possibly 10,000 German prisoners will remain as 
civilians. There is a slight possibility, too, that 
the Women’s Land Army may be able to regain 
strength, but it is clear that at least 25,000 new 


British workers will be needed on the land. 
Where—it cannot be asked too often—are they 
to live? 


So far few more than 3,000 new houses have 
been allocated to farm-workers. Now the time 
comes to test the pledges which Ministers have 
so freely given about top priority for the build- 
ing of new houses for farm-workers as well as 
coal miners. The proposals on paper are that the 
genuine needs for new agricultural houses should 
be ascertained in each district through a survey 
made by the county agricultural executive 
committees. They are to find out where new 
houses are needed and notify the local authori- 
ties, making at the same time the fequest that 
some of the new houses which the local 
authorities are building should be allocated to 
farm-workers, and particularly to men who are 
to be engaged by those farmers who are most 
short of labour. 

In some districts this plan may produce 
good results, although it is questionable whether 
many farm-workers will be willing to pay the 
high rents of 15s. a week upwards that the local 
authorities have to charge for their new houses. 
In other districts the local authorities have no 
new houses which they can allocate to farm- 
workers, and when this fact is established, the 
individual farmer or landowner has to make his 
own plans for building by private enterprise. 

To succeed in this undertaking he needs to 
be armed with a letter of recommendation from 
the County Agricultural Executive Committee, 
and he needs also, of course, the approval of the 
local authority tor the type of house he means 
to erect. With these approvals he then pursues 
the Principal Housing Officer at the regional 
office of the Ministry of Health, and if all goes 
according to the paper plan there should not be 
long delay in getting the necessary licence to 
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build the house. It is rumoured that the number 
of licences that the Ministry of Health will give 
in each region is limited. This point needs to be 
cleared up, because it is evident to those who have 
followed farming developments in recent years 
that some areas now being fully farmed are 
much shorter than others of adequate housing 
for agricultural workers. 

These plans may work satisfactorily. We 
hope they will. Ministers and Parliament must 
be kept fully posted on the progress that is being 
made and the frustrations that are encountered. 
It will help if in each county the N.F.U. and the 
C.L.A. meet together once a month to gather 
first-hand information from their members 
about the progress that is being made, and then 
inform the Minister of Agriculture and also the 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAMA 
TRUCE OF GOD 


OR this one day the Prince of Peace 

Has bid the crying winds to cease. 
Eddies that struggled in the stream 
In quiet caves of ice now dream, 
And fay across the drifted hill 
Spreads the white banner of goodwill. 
Hatred is mute, and listening 
Awaits the coming of a King. 

J. C. FENNEssy. 


BBVA ABABA AAAAVO2A— 


Members of Parliament for the county so that 
all concerned may know what is happening. It 
is worth making a supreme effort to operate 
this plan, because unless agriculture does suc- 
ceed in getting at least 25,000 new houses in the 
coming year the faith which the nation reposes 
in agriculture’s capacity to produce more food 
will be sadly betrayed. 


FOREST PROGRESS 
FYOHIS year’s annual report of the Forestry 
| Commissioners is their twenty-seventh, and 
the number reminds us at once for how brief a 
time the State has had a direct hand in timber- 
growing in this country compared with the long 
centuries of planting during which were built up 
the reserves on which we have so recently relied 
in two world wars, and indeed still rely. The 
Commissioners now aim at having in fifty years’ 
time some five million acres of well managed 
forests; but, however efficient State conifer 
growing on untimbered land may prove mean- 
while, the occupants of the National Woods and 
Forests of 1997 will be largely the offspring of 
their privately owned progenitors of to-day and 
the day before yesterday. To-day is a time of 
transition. The dedication scheme seeks to 
confer the advantages of State expert direction 
upon all the woodlands of the country, and at 
the same time to assist owners to farm their 
very long-term crops efficiently. The report 
shows that the scheme went well in the last 
forest year. Up to the end of September, 1946, 
some 400 owners with 230,000 acres had offered 
seriously to consider coming into the fold. 
Actual private planting with the assistance 
offered by the scheme, when the report was 
drawn up, amounted to 153,558 acres. At the 
same time, though in the State forests the 
shortage of manpower had its effect, existing 
plantations were both maintained and thinned 
out and the amount of actual planting increased. 


SERVICES LAND REQUIREMENTS 

HE promised White Paper on the Needs 

of the Armed Forces for Land asks for a 
total area of just over a million acres—702,000 
for training and 325,000 for other purposes—to 
be earmarked for the use of the Services and the 
Ministry of Supply. As this includes airfields, 
barracks, defence works and all other perma- 
nent establishments, it does not seem unreason- 
able that one acre in every fifty-six should be 
set aside for purposes of national defence. The 
Government recognise that to retain the land 
necessary for national safety and proper train- 
ing is to ask the nation to make a sacrifice 
of wealth, recreation and enjoyment. It is 
of importance, therefore, that the sacrifice 
should be patently justified, and that the area 
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of unavoidable encroachment should be kept as 
small as possible. Suggestions for minimising 
the demands on densely populated England are 
examined in the White Paper. Training over- 
seas is ruled out on the strategic ground that the 
outbreak of war would call for a complete redis- 
tribution of training establishments, and would 
drastically lessen our readiness at a vital time. 
The possibility of much greater use being mad 
for training of the more open areas of Scotland is 
rejected because of the steep and rocky terrain 
and the abnormal climate. But Caledonia, 
though stern and wild, is not all crag and peat 
moss ; the further argument that the building of 
new accommodation, installations and roads in 
areas physically suitable for training would cost 
too much seems to ignore a great amount of 
war-time strategical development already 
accomplished, and of industrial development 
yet to come. 


AIRBORNE FOES 


ECAUSE of. the unusual numbers of immi- 

grant butterflies and moths observed 
during the past year, the international (even 
inter-continental) migrations of the lepidoptera 
have been widely discussed. But one or two 
matters of allied interest have received less 
publicity than they seemed to deserve. For 
instance, there was the report of the Professor of 
Botany at McGill of his finding the spores of 
rust disease of wheat, barley and rye in the 
Canadian Arctic, ‘‘ probably at least 1,000 miles 
from where they were produced.” The implica- 
tions of such a discovery, in relation to the 
spread of diseases, are clear, and certain earlier 
findings elsewhere suggest that both disease and 
life may be distributed in this way far more 
widely than most people imagine. For example, 
about twenty years ago large numbers of the 
spruce aphid were found on Spitzbergen, at a 
point 800 miles from the nearest spruce on which 
the aphid could live. Again, American pollen 
has been recorded 700 miles east of Newfound- 
land : indeed, pollen has been recovered from 
the air at almost all stages over the Atlantic 
between Sweden and the U.S.A. Yet again, 
at a time when the spindle trees of this country 
were threatened with an all-out assault, because 
they play host to pernicious aphids, the present 
Professor of Zoology at Oxford captured 
myriads of the foe 100 miles from land, over the 
North Sea. In the light of such facts one may 
recall with doubt or regret the numerous loca! 
eradications of wild barberry (as a host of a 
wheat rust) and dispute with warmth an\ 
further suggestions that hedgehogs should lx 
exterminated because they spread, or ar 
thought to spread, foot-and-mouth disease. 


HOLLY 


Of all the trees that ave in the wood 
The Holly bears the crown, 


OST people have sung the carol, and most 
homes are now decorated with holly, but 
who acts as though the words were true? Littl 
holly has been planted during the past 100 years 
This is the more remarkable because holly 
though it has its preferences, is not exacting 
about soils, and will tolerate shade more than 
most trees. Yet the bird-planted hollies may 
well outnumber the man-planted, and it is con- 
ceivable that, as with some other species, th« 
passage of seeds through a bird may facilitat« 
and expedite germination, which is normally 
slow. 
The holly bears a berry, 
As ved as any blood. ... 


Sometimes. Trees which are solely male may 
bear flowers but they make no fruit, and many 
of the fruit-bearing females have been weakened 
within the present century by too-heavy cut- 
ting, for the scarcity of holly is the foundation 
of a vicious spiral. Holly hedges are still com- 
mon, but clipping usually keeps them fruitless, 
except where standards are spared. As ever- 
greens, hollies are too vulnerable to smoke- 
damage to be suitable for city planting, but we 
could do with more hollies in the country, before 
such names as Holm Wood and Holm Acre lose 
their meaning. 
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DECEMBER SUNSHINE NEAR NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


AM asked from time to time what facilities 
I exist for shooting in the New Forest, and 

since the definition of the word “‘ facilities”’ 
is ‘‘means that render anything easily done”’ 
the answer must be in the negative, for shoot- 
ing in the New Forest is most certainly not 
easily done. A licence to shoot there costs £20 
a year, which, when one considers the big area 
of the Forest, sounds reasonable enough, but 
at the present time, owing to the demand, no 
more are being issued, and it is essential to have 
one’s name on the waiting-list a considerable 
time before the season starts. To quote the 
words of the old popular song, the period over 
which one remains on that waiting-list ‘‘ may 
be for years and may be for ever,” if the present 
price of pheasants and the shortage of rabbits 
continue, since the old regular customers come 
first on the queue. 

+ * 

HERE are three essentials for successful 

shooting in the New Forest. The first is 
a car with the necessary petrol in the tank to 
enable what one used to call a sportsman but 
must now term a food-hunter to get from one 
spot to another quickly, since the outlying 
stretches of rough which abut on farm lands, 
and which may hold a few pheasants, are prob- 
ably five or six miles from the marsh that may 
produce a snipe or two, a teal and sometimes 
a woodcock, and an equal distance from the 
roosting site of the wood-pigeons. Secondly, 
one must own a first-class working spaniel who 
will retrieve, or an equally first-class retriever 
who will work, for the New Forest pheasant is 
a bird that would not dream of rising on the 
wing on the approach of a man with a gun, 
having learnt by experience that a stealthy 
digression of a few yards to a flank is all 
that is necessary for perfect safety. Thirdly, 
and most important of all, one must possess 
an intimate knowledge of the Forest and 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


the odd corners of it in which game may be 
found; and this is not acquired in one season 
or in two. 


* * 
* 


N my youth there was a man in my regiment 

who had taken a New Forest gun for forty 
consecutive years, and needless to say all this 
dated back to the days when the dog-cart, and 
not the motor-car, provided the means of trans- 
port, so that the area he covered in a day was 
far more circumscribed than it would be to-day. 
The dogs he used were invariably setters that 
he taught to retrieve, and this fast wide-ranging 
breed was ideal for the conditions under which 
one shoots in the Forest, where there may be 
but one wisp of snipe on some fifty acres of 
marsh, and only a brace of pheasants in a simi- 
lar acreage of gorse-grown rough. His shooting 
in the Forest covered the years between 1875 
and 1915, and his game-book, which he kept 
most carefully, afforded proof that in those 


AAAAMAAAAAMAAMM221 
FOR READERS ABROAD 


Although there is an increasing waiting 
list for CountRY LIFE at home, copies can be 
supplied without delay to readers abroad. 

What better New Year’s gift can you send 
your friends overseas than a year’s subscription? 
The paper will be sent in your name, and your 
friends will welcome an additional link with the 
Old Country. 

Write to the Publisher, Tower House, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2, enclosing 
your friend’s address and remittance for 112s. 8d. 
(Canada 110s. 6d.), and we will do the rest. 


far-off days there was, as one might have 
expected, far more game on the New Forest 
than there is to-day. 
> ,* 
S I expected, I have to publish a revised 
edition of the Note I wrote recently about 
the names given in various parts of the 
country to the ‘‘cad”’ pig of the litter. Every 
post brings additions to the list and, since 
correspondence from the Dominions takes some 
time to come to hand, it may be months before 
one can say that the list is complete. The 
failure to include a Scottish term for the small 
backward fellow has put the Scots on their 
mettle, and at the time of writing I have 
acquired ‘‘the rig,’’ which I consider a some- 
what uninspired effort from Burns’s country, 
“the crit,” which has some possibilities, and 
‘the wallydraggle” and ‘‘the Wee MacGregor,’’ 
both of which are in the masterpiece class. 
From Gloucestershire I have received ‘‘the 
tidling,’”’ which is more expressive and to the 
point than either ‘‘the harry pig” or ‘‘the 
rinnuck”’, which appeared in the original 
edition. Brecon has sent ‘‘the crit,’’ Kent 
supplies ‘‘the Danish pig,’ and Cornwall 
obtains full marks for ‘“‘the piggy whidden.” 
My original list contained nothing from Somer- 
set and, since I have a very high opinion 
of everything that emanates from that county, 
I am glad to say that I am not disappointed 
over the ‘‘Zummerset’’ name for the ‘‘cad”’ 
pig, which I am told is ‘“‘nuzzle tripe’’ in the 
southern part of the county and ‘‘nestle tripe’”’ 
in the north. ‘‘ Nuzzle tripe’’ was used in west 
Dorset in those far-off days when home killing, 
curing and smoking was practised in every farm- 
house in the county, and the ceiling of the 
kitchen was festooned with bacon sides, shoul- 
ders and hams. On the principle that the last 
shall be first the ‘‘nuzzle tripe’’ was often 
responsible for the premier ham among those 
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hung aloft, since, having received every attention borne and does not rise from the ground the roof at the same level. This led me to think 
and many side-dishes from the kitchen during through walls as it does in other counties. It that the raids must be made by grey squirrels, 
his pathetic, under-sized and ‘‘off-the-milk- was, however, effectually vermin-proof until which have recently occupied this area, since 
ration "’ youth, he frequently grew into the finest this autumn, when every morning I discovered _ this very active tree-climber could jump across 


specimen of the litter. the most obvious signs that the corn and poultry from the branches, and could also by the 
—" mash had been attended to by some vermin, exercise of some skill jump back again to grip 
.: and, since there was no place of concealment a twig strong enough to support it, but I could | 


§ gem would seem to be no limit to the within the shed, it was obvious that the unknown not possibly credit a rat with this difficult feat. 

ability of the rat to devise methods of pro- creature must find its way inside during the Yet a rat, or rats, it was, for this morning 

cedure for the circumvention of the best-laid night and depart again with the morning light. I found the gin-trap I had set in the corn-bin 
* 


plans of his victim, man, and to the acrobatic » * struck, and in its teeth the foot of a rat which ; 
activity he displays in carrying out his schemes, NINCE the floor is made of hollow concrete the owner had bitten off to enable him to 
In the good old days of the war, when one could blocks covered with cement it is perfectly escape. On the assumption that a rat with 


do a little necessary outhouse building without obvious there is no means of ingress from below, a missing foot could not possibly climb up 
going to the county gaol the following month. and the only possible way into the shed there- a chimney I called for the assistance of the new 
| constructed a brick-and-concrete-block shed fore is by means of the chimney of the small Scottie, and from behind the poultry meal sack 
in my garden for the storage of pig and poultry fireplace which leads out through the flat roof. we flushed the three-footed intruder and killed 
food. To be exact, I did not actually build it To climb to the top of the shed would appear it, but not very dexterously seeing that it was 
myself, since this was carried out for me by — to be impossible for any creature, since the walls our first encounter with this vermin. 

‘a bricklayer who was serving with me in the are 9 ft. high and made of new bricks which I am fully aware that a rat can climb 
Home Guard, a force in which there was marked offer no apparent foothold and the flat roof a tree almost as well as a squirrel, but unless 
esprit de corps of this character. | had two main — projects at a right angle for six inches beyond’ I had been confronted with this very direct 





objects in view: the shed was to be perfectly the walls. evidence I should not have believed that it 
dry and it was to be vermin-proof, and the There is, however, a hazel bush near could jump across a three-foot gap and grit 
first winter proved that I had failed in my first by, and the extreme ends of two very thin a twig so fragile that it would bow down with 
endeavour since our Hampshire damp is air- and whippy branches are within three feet of the weight of a blue tit. 


CHRISTMAS IN MY VILLAGE 


y JOHN MOORE 


NVEKRY village has its laudatory temporis acti, and ours is called Jaky — that it made you think of a rich dowager overdressed with pearls. As Joe 
Skinner. Christmas, which is a time for remembering, is his hey- strung up the glistening bunch to the ceiling he couldn’t resist saying to 
+4 day. When Joe Trentfield, the landlord, brings in the holly-sprigs | Mr. Skinner 


to decorate his bar, Jaky sadly shakes his head. ‘‘In the old days,”’ he “What do you think of that, Jaky? Enough berries for you this 
says, ‘there were veal berries on the holly, not just a little pip here and year?”’ 

there. You could scarce see the leaves for red berries. That was because Jaky smiled his slight, sad, reminiscent smile. 

winters were harder then. Nature provided them as food for the birds.” “In my young days,”’ he said, ‘“‘we didn’t need a mistletoe-bough to 


But last year, as it happened, the mistletoe bore such a crop of berries put heart into us. Oh no! We didn’t have to have no namby-pamby 
excuses of that kind. We was arter the wenches mistletoe or 
no mistletoe, and then it was look out!” 

So you see it is really very difficult to get the better of 
Mr. Skinner, especially in these stringent times, for our very 
lack of meat and drink is meat and drink to him. On 
Christmas Eve he takes out of his pocket, and passes round 
the company in the bar, a very faded and yellowing photo- 
graph in which he takes pleasure and pride. It represents a 
butcher’s shop in the nearby town, and bears on its back the 
inscription ‘‘Christmas 1913.” If you look carefully—and 
Jaky will insist that you look carefully—you will make out, 
as it were through the mists of time, an array of enormous 
sides of beef, a dozen at least hanging from their hooks, with 
innumerable legs of mutton and loins of pork. Among them 
stands the proud butcher in his striped apron; at least, Jaky 
assures you it is the butcher, though his huge hands are like 
lumps of beef and his broad features peering between the 
haunches are liable to be confused with a boar’s head. 

‘Look at it,” says Jaky grimly. ‘‘ Just look. I simply 
ask you to look, that’s all.” 

We look. 

‘“‘The rosettes,’’ says Jaky, ‘“‘you can just see ’em, up 
there in the left-hand corner, were worn by the prize- 
winning beasts at the Christmas Fat Stock Fair. Never 
bought anything but the best, he didn’t. His sirloins would 
melt in your mouth. When I looked at my Christmas joint 
—if you call it a joint—this evening, and when I thought of 
those sirloins, well... Believe it or not, but I minds the 
time when my old mother, and she was a hale and hearty 
woman, couldn’t lift down our Christmas joint out of the 
larder; and ‘Jaky,’ she called, ‘Jaky me boy, just come here 
and give us a hand.’ t 

“Hav ea drink,” we say, to quieten him. 

‘““A drink ?’? He smiles and shakes his head. “Ah, 
drink: now you will set my tongue wagging. There was 
mulled beer spiced, with a sprig of rosemary in it; and when 
I say beer I mean beer; I don’t mean this belly-chilling stuff 
we get to-day. Real beer, and three pints of it would make 
you sing. And then, of course, there was brandy, and port 
wine...” 

You would think, to listen to Jaky, that Father 
Christmas had become a tattered beggar dressed in rags, that 
he who was once fat and prosperous and prodigal was now a 
pale starveling waif: ‘‘ Poor fellow ...and you talk like an 
educated man, too!’’ And perhaps there might be some truth 
in this depressing picture if the ancient festival were simply 
a matter of beef and booze, instead of being a mood, a spirit, 
a leaven, something imponderable, a wind blowing through 
our hearts. It is much more profound a mystery, fortu- 
nately, than the sirloins and the fat butcher in Jaky’s photo- 
graph; although even they are becoming a trifle mysterious 
as our memories fade and the photograph fades and the too, 
too solid flesh melts into a yellow fog. Christmas is at once 
AN UPHOLDER OF THE GOOD OLD DAYS more permanent and less substantial than those beef-steaks. 
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It is an ember glowing at the cold core of the 
winter, at which we warm our hands. 

Literally we warm our hands; for you must 
understand that most of our villagers are 
engaged at this season of the year in the 
inexpressibly dreary and uncomfortable business 
of picking sprouts. If you know our country- 
side at holiday times you would hardly 
recognise its winter aspect. In the spring the 
fruit-blossom draws a thin lace curtain over all; 
in the summer the leafy orchards emboss us, 
and the branches droop with the golden-yellow 
and the bloom-covered purple plums; in the 
autumn the Laxtons and the Worcester Pear- 
mains are brighter than robins’ breasts among 
the yellowing leaves, asparagus-tops make a 
tawny blaze in the market gardens, and here and 
there the fields of red cabbage show an irides- 
cent gleam of purplish-bronze. But towards 
November all these colours fade, the bare 
orchards become as drab as a monk’s habit, and 
in the fields between them stand rows of 
brussels sprouts growing out of the rich sepia 
mud. They make a melancholy landscape, and 
I believe the English are the only people in the 
world who plant them, tend them, take pride in 
them, and eventually eat them. It is an addic- 
tion which we share with certain caterpillars and 
certain sorts of blight. 

Now among these dismal vegetables, for 
some six months of the year, our villagers 
squelch in gum-boots, the men, the women and 
the land girls, plucking off the hard green buds 
with hands which grow so numb on cold days 
that the pain is like toothache when the feeling 
begins to come back into them. The Christmas 
holiday represents, for these labourers, an oasis 
in a desert of sprouts. We have watched the 
things growing for seven months, we have been 
picking them since September, and we shall be 
picking them till March; but at Christmas we 
forget all about sprouts, and we let ourselves go. 

Among the neighbouring villages we have 
a special reputation for letting ourselves go. 
They speak of us with awe, and of our goings-on 
with envy, making up proverbs and sayings 
about us, and declaring that we are as crack- 
brained as March hares. If that is true, perhaps 
sprouts have something to do with it. At any 
rate, we say to ourselves (or we should if we 
spoke the language of Horace) Age, libertate 
Decembri. . . . Come, since our forefathers have 
willed it, let us make use of the liberty of 
December; and for two or three days we indulge 
in a brief Saturnalia. 

It is not, of course, a very wild and wanton 
Saturnalia, nor a very original one. We simply 
do what everybody else does at Christmas; 
though perhaps we might say, like Ague-cheek, 
that others do it with a better grace but we do 
it more natural. We kiss all the land girls a 
great many times under various bunches of 
mistletoe, and even our teetotal old ladies warm 
their cockles with a glass or two of home-made 
wine (far more intoxicating than whisky) which, 
because it is made of homely vegetables such as 
parsnips or mangel-wurzels, is not considered to 
be an alcoholic drink. Then, on Christmas Eve 
and on Boxing Night, we dance at the Village 
Hall. (‘‘Let’s walk outside,’’ says Sammy to 
Su, ‘unless it’s too cold for you?”’ ‘‘It’s not so 
cold as sprout-picking !’”” says Su.) And on 
Boxing Day, too, the hounds meet outside the 
pub, and the Hunt makes a bright pattern of 
scarlet at the centre of our grey village, like the 
late Laxtons clinging to the apple trees. Joe 
brings out his sloe-gin and his cherry-brandy, 
and Jaky observes that horses aren’t what they 
were, grooms don’t take the trouble they used to, 
boots and bridles and top-hats do not shine as 
once they did, horsemen are grown faint- 
hearted and the noses of hounds have degener- 
ated on account of the petrol vapours on the 
roads. But when we find a fox the hounds go 
screaming through the wet sprouts, and the 
horsemen gallop between the rows, and even the 
land girls who are heartily sick of squelching 
about in the fields splash and slither merrily 
through the mud in their gum-boots, discovering 
an unreasonable delight in doing for fun what 
they hate doing on working days. 

Chiefly, however, we sing. We sing in the 
pub, in church, in our houses late at night, at 
front doors, in gardens and in the street. We go 
round the village singing carols, and when we 
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have exhausted our repertory of carols we sing 
any other songs that come into our heads. The 
young men who were soldiers in the war declare 
urbi et orbi that there is no possibility of advance- 
ment on this side of the ocean and that there are 
rats of exceptional size in the quartermaster’s 
stores. They warn us that some unspecified 
person will be wearing silk pyjamas when she 
comes. They assert that they are going to meet 
a wonderful wizard. And they liven up the 
village with that lilting catchy tune which we 
took from Rommel’s men as part of the booty 
of our desert victory, Lili Marlene. 

The land girls sing songs of their own 
invention, which like the immemorial songs of 
soldiers particularise the miseries and discom- 
forts of their present employment; they even 
have a song about picking sprouts. Jaky sings 
an old-fashioned song which he says is very much 
better than the caterwauling modern stuff, and 
which consists chiefly of an imitation of a grunt- 
ing pig. And when it is very late at night we all 
join in the chorus of our particular folk-song, 
which is called Roll Me Over, and which is 
unprintable here. There is not the faintest trace 
or shadow of austerity about this song. 

Well, there it is : our short, merry, fugitive, 
spontaneous Saturnalia. For two or three days 
we laugh and dance and sing and warm our 
spirits before this very ancient and undying fire ; 
and then, on the day after Boxing Day, we go 
back to the mud and the brussels sprouts and 
the white stinging hoar-frost and the cold hands. 

These things we shall do this year as in 
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[TX every direction, increasing in numbers, 
A crowd is collecting, to-day, in the Square, 
With noisy commotion, disturbing the slumbers 
Of all the old buildings and monuments there. 
A cracking of whips, an occasional rating, 
The rattle of hoofs on the roadway are sounds, 
Above all the rest, a diversion creating, 
As gaily the huntsman arrives with the hounds. 
He takes up position in front of the ‘‘ Dragon,” 
With seasonal greetings all round, by the score; 
While raised in the tap-room is many a flagon 
“To Fox-hunting”’ emptied and filled up once 
more. 
And when enough law has been given and counted 
To ugk the occasion, befitting the day, 
The Master decides it is time to get mounted 
And hoists himself up on the flea-bitten grey. 
He signs to the huntsman who moves off discreetly, 
And pilots the way through the crowd by degrees, 
Avoiding the scramble for horses so neatly— 
A touch on the horn and ‘“‘ Hounds, gentlemen, 
please.” Epric RoBERTs. 


other years, and even though there may be no 
cakes and precious little ale we shall make our 
annual affirmation that ginger shall be hot i’ the 
month despite all puritans. As usual we shall 
gather in the pub on Christmas Eve, though 
because of the petrol restrictions some of us 
may have to ride there on horseback instead of 
in motor-cars. As usual we shall kiss the land- 
lord’s wife and the landlord’s daughter under 
the mistletoe, we shall drink the village out of 
beer by Boxing Day, we shall chase the hounds 
through the soggy acres of sprouts. As usual 
the teetotal old ladies will open their neatl\ 
labelled bottles—‘‘ Rhubarb 1924,” ‘‘ Elder- 
berry 1930’’—and with the aid of those potions 
recollect times long past and Youth and Christ- 
mas junketings long ago. As usual we shall 
make the dust rise high in the Village Hall as 
we stamp our feet in the Lambeth Walk and the 
Palais Glide. And as usual we shall sing our 
medley of songs (half Christian, half Pagan, like 
ourselves !)—we shall holler Roll Me Overy, and 
tell again before a hundred welcoming door- 
ways how Good King Wenceslas looked out. 

And as usual, of course, old Jaky Skinner 
will remind us that things are not what they 
were. I can see him coming into the pub on 
Christmas Eve, pausing at the entrance to the 
bar, shaking his head about the weather : 

‘‘A greenChristmas makesa fullchurchvard.” 

Perhaps, we hazard, it will snow to-morrow. 

“Snow? Snow ?’”’ he repeats. ‘Now you 
will set me talking. I minds the time when the 
drifts was above the windows of the Horse and 
Harrow and we had to drink our beer at middav 
by candlelight... .”’ 

He'll sit down in his favourite corner, and 
feel in his pocket for that precious photograph 
of the butcher and the beef. It will be more 
faded than ever this vear, the butcher’s fat face 
will have disappeared altogether in a peasoup 
fog; but never mind, Jaky will point out the 
briskets and the sirloins one by one, he will stand 
over us, dabbing at the photograph with his 
finger, until we admit we can recognise them. 

““Yes,’’ he will say, ‘“‘we had to drink our 
beer by candlelight—yreal beer it was—for there 
was no ’lectric light in them days. No new- 
fangled contrivances like ’lectric light and films 
and wireless, and if you ask me we managed very 
well without them. Folks rode about on horse- 
back then, and they ’preciated their pleasure the 
more because they couldn’t just jump into their 
motor-cars and press a button and whizz along 
the road every time they took it into their head 
to come down for a drink at the pub.”’ 

And then we shall gently point out to him 
the horses and the farmers’ floats and the ponies 
and traps tethered outside the inn’s front door. 
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TWO STRANGE STORIES 


world who can tell strange stories of 

unaccountable experiences. Most people 
seem to have a natural reticence about such 
things, and it isn’t until you have been in con- 
versation with them for some considerable time 
that they will admit to that almost universal 
feeling of having ‘‘ been here before.’”’ I lay no 
claim to supernatural powers, nor, as far as I 
know, am I more psychic than the next man. 
But as a boy I did have two extremely unusual 
experiences, of which so far I have failed to find 
any explanation. I tell of these two experiences 
exactly as they happened to me, and leave the 
explanation, if any, in your hands. 


TT wena must be a number of people in this 


* * * 


It was not until I was about twelve that 
my first queer experience began. One night 
during the holidays I went to bed as usual with 
my mind full of all those things that occupy any 





end of the long passage, with its window looking 
out on to a formal garden of box edgings and 
queer beasts and birds of clipped box and yew. 
But it was Jan who was with me most of the 
time. He was a smallish man, lean and hard 
with a hawk-like face. He and I used to go for 
long rides togethe~—through the woods, and out 
into the open Downs beyond. I rode a minute 
shaggy pony, and he towered over me on a great 
raw-boned chestnut. To this day, if I shut my 
eyes, I can see once more the stains and marks 
on his leather jerkin, can hear again the rustle 
and creak of his accoutrements. He wore a steel 
breast-piece over his jerkin and a queerly shaped 
steel helmet over his greasy hair. We used to 
ride together for miles and, while we rode, he 
would tell me wonderful stories of animals and 
birds. 

And so each night my dream recurred until, 
at the end of a fortnight, it ceased utterly and 
completely, and I have never dreamt of my 
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THE NAVE, GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 


-- If I should remain there for any length of time, I should go off my head through terror” 


ordinary boy’s mind. But on that particular 
night I had a vivid dream. In my dream I was 
a boy in King Charles I’s reign, living in a 
beautiful house, with woods coming down to it 
from the Downs beyond. In all my dreams, and 
{ had many, as I will explain later, my dream 
father and mother were always vague and 
shadowy figures. I never seemed to see them 
clearly. They were there, of course, but they 
never seemed to play any important part. 

By far the most important and clear-cut 
jeatures were the house, every detail of which I 
vot to know intimately, and a trooper whose 
name, as far as I can remember now, was Jan. 
ven in my first dream my life and surroundings 
seemed perfectly natural to me. I seemed to be 
going on with a familiar story—a story I had 
known for years and years, but one in which I 
played the principal part. 

When I woke the next morning I still 
remembered every detail of my dream. I 
thought about it all that day, and in the evening 
1 wondered whether my dream would come 
again. I wanted desperately to go on with it. 
I was not disappointed. My dream that night 
went on from the point where it had left off the 


night before, and—this, I think is the most 
unusual part of it-—it went on for a whole fort- 
night. Each night I took up the story of my 


life, each night I disappeared from the Edwardian 
age and went back to the days when Charles I 
was on the throne. I used to look forward quite 
confidently to going on with my dream. 

But it was the house that filled my dreams. 
To this day, I can see my little bedroom at the 


house and Jan again. It was as if the story had 
come to an end and I had turned over the last 
leaf. Boy-like I kept it all to myself—it was far 
too precious to share with anyone. 

* * * 

Several years afterwards—I was nineteen 
by then and at Oxford—lI was invited to spend 
a few days after Christmas with some friends 
who then lived in Sussex. They wanted me to 
sing in their church and to take part in some 
amateur theatricals. 

It was a hard winter that year, and getting 
about with horses and carriages was difficult. 
But my friends were the proud owners of a 
motor-car—a great possession in those early 
days of motoring—and they were always ready 
to take their car out to show it off. 

One Sunday, after lunch, my host said, 
“‘We'll take the car out and go to see Mr. and 
Mrs. X.’’ Turning to me he said, “‘ They live ina 
lovely house which I would like you to see.’’ And 
so we all bundled into the car and off we went. 

Mr. and Mrs. X’s house was some ten miles 
or so away in a part of Sussex that was quite 
unknown to me. Finally we saw a beautiful 
Jacobean house in the distance, and as we began 
to get nearer I sat up and gasped. It was 
unquestionably my dream house. There could 
be no mistake at all about it. The surroundings 
were different, much of the woodland had been 
cleared, but the house itself was exactly as I 
remembered it in my dream. It is almost 
impossible to describe my feelings. I was 
seething with excitement. 

We went in and I was introduced to Mrs. X. 


1947 


> By F. H. GRISEWOOD 
Once in the big hall I started to look about me. 
Everything was different. I turned to Mrs. X 
‘I see that tapestry has gone,’’ I said, as 
casually as I could. Mrs. X gapedat me. ‘‘How 
on earth did you know there was any tapestry 
there?’’ she said. ‘‘ You’re quite right; there 
used to be some, but it was moved years and 
years ago, long before you were born. Have you 
ever been in this house before?’’ ‘‘I used to 
live here,’ I said. ‘‘ At least, I suppose I did.”’ 
Mrs. X looked at me curiously. ‘‘Out with it,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Tell me everything.’”’ So there and 
then we sat down and I told her of my dream. 
She listened to every word I said, and'‘then 
jumped up. “‘‘Let’s go round, and you can_tell 
me exactly what it was like then,’’ she said. So 
we did a grand tour of the house, while I 
described to Mrs. X what I remembered of it. 
We came finally to what used to be my bedroom. 
‘*You have bricked my window up,” I said in 
dismay. ‘‘ There was a lovely window here, and 
I used to look out on to the garden through it 
It was just here.”” And I tapped the plaster as 
I spoke. The plaster sounded hollow. Mrs. X 
said excitedly, ‘‘I’ll get my husband to open it 
up and pull away the ivy from the outside. We 
must have your window again.” 

As we were going downstairs I swore Mrs. X 
to secrecy. ‘‘I’ve never told a soul before about 
all this,’’ I said. ‘‘ You are the only person who 
has shared it with me.”’ And, as far as I know, 
Mrs. X was as good as her word and, if by any 
chance she happens to see this, I hope she will 
understand how grateful I am. 

There, then, is the story of my dream house 
as it happened, and you must make of it what 
vou will. 

* * * 





My other experience was as vivid, but by no 
means as pleasant. When I was at my public 
school I sang as a small treble in the choir. My 
house-master, who was also precentor, knowing 
I was keen on music, invited me to go with him 
to one of the Three Choir Festivals, which that 
vear was at Gloucester. Naturally I was thrilled 
at the prospect, especially as I knew and had 
sung most of the soprano arias from Handel’s 
Messiah, which was the oratorio we were to hear. 
The soloists were Madame Albani, Muriel Foster, 
who was then making her name as one of our 
finest contraltos, John Coates, the famous tenor, 
and Andrew Black, bass. 

I met my house-master, as arranged, at the 
station, and we went together to the Cathedral 
It was a glorious day, and I was looking forward 
to the treat in store. 

The Cathedral was already three parts full 
when we entered, and we were shown into ou! 
seats. I had brought a vocal score with me and 
was turning over the pages, when quite suddenly 
I was aware of a most uncomfortable sensation 
An undefinable feeling of fear began to creep 
over me. It seemed to come in waves. As a 
boy, of course, I could not define it in actual! 
words as perhaps I can now, but looking back 
it seemed like the beginnings of a storm. First 
a little wave of fear would wash over me, whicl 
would recede to be followed by a more violent 
one. A great wheel seemed to be turning in my 
brain, slightly at first, and then revolving mor 
and more rapidly. Even now, thinking about it 
quite calmly, I find it almost impossible t: 
describe. 

But the motive power of the whole disturb- 
ance was fear—deadly, uncontrollable, unreason- 
ing terror. I sat there with my eyes closed 
waiting for the next onslaught. I was trembling 
all over and the sweat began to trickle down my 
neck and face. I think I must have groaned, as 
my house-master turned round and said in an 
alarmed voice, ‘‘What’s the matter? Are you 
feeling ill?’’ ‘‘I must go out,’’ Lanswered. ‘‘I 
can’t stay here.’”’ Naturally he thought I had 
over-eaten myself, but he was a most con- 
siderate and kindly man and, without more ado, 
he helped me, staggering and trembling, through 
the mass of people who were still crowding to 
their seats, down the aisle and out into the open 
air. The relief was instantaneous. The “thing,” 
whatever it was, fell away from me. I tried to 
explain to my house-master, who seemed and 
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looked mystified, and when I flatly refused to 
go back evidently thought I was slightly insane. 
In that he was probably nearer the truth than 
he imagined, for insane I think I should have 
been had I remained in the Cathedral any longer. 
But not all the Albanis in the world could get 
me back there. 

So while my house-master went back to 
enjoy the music I remained outside. 

During the 1914-1918 war there were many 
occasions when I was in a blue funk, but that 
was physical fear which could be recognised and 
pessibly overcome. But never have I felt that 
other kind of fear as it swept down on me in 
Gloucester Cathedral. But that is not the end 
of the story. 

You must believe me when I say that in the 
years that followed the whole incident had 
passed completely out of my mind—in fact, very 
shortly after it happened I dismissed it and 
didn’t give it another thought. 


After the 1914-1918 war I went back to my 
native Cotswolds, and while there was invited to 
play hockey for Oxfordshire. I had an old but 
trusty car of pre-war vintage, in which I used to 
go to the various matches. On one occasion we 
were due to play Gloucestershire at Gloucester, 
and, as I had the car, I offered some of our team 
a lift, which they gratefully accepted. Whether 
the old car went particularly well that day or 
for what other reason I don’t remember, but we 
got to Gloucester well ahead of our scheduled 
time and found we had an hour or so to kill, 
and as two of my passengers hadn’t seen the 
Cathedral I suggested that we should pay it a 
visit. As I was looking at one of the tombs 
inside the Cathedral, I felt that first little wave 
beginning to wash over me again. It receded as 
before and was followed by a stronger one. The 
great flywheel began to hum in my brain and 
vivid memories of my first experience came 
flooding back to me. Incontinently I turned 


MY FIRST SALMON - 


denly taken with a consuming desire to 

catch a salmon. When I informed a 
salmon-fishing friend of this, he said: ‘‘Why, 
when you've first-class dry-fly chalk-stream 
trout-fishing at home, do you want to bother 
about salmon?” Perhaps I thought he was try- 
ing to put me off something extra special, but I 
somehow decided that I must catch a salmon 
before I died or go to my grave having missed 
something worth while. 

Realising that I was a complete novice at 
this sport, and being a countryman, I went 
slowly. During the summer of 1946 I sought the 
company and conversation of salmon-fishing 
friends, and journeyed several hundred miles in 
order to watch these experts at work. Then, 
during the winter I read all the books on this 
topic that I could get hold of, and also pur- 
chased the necessary equipment; so that by 
April, 1947, I was all set to try my hand. 

Naturally I expected, novice’s luck; but 
there must have been a special hoodoo about me. 
If I went alone and flogged the water nothing 
happened. If I watched an expert friend nothing 
happened. No matter when I visited the river 
the water was just wrong, and I was told tales of 
the marvellous catches of the week before; and 
after I left letters came telling of the same splen- 
did luck. But any day that I was on the river 
neither I nor any of the experts rose a fish. In 
fact I never even saw a salmon in the West 
Country during April, May and June, and began 
to doubt the veracity of some of my best friends. 

* * * 


I was so despondent that I should probably 
have abandoned salmon-fishing as something 
beyond me but for an invitation to join four 
other friends for a fortnight’s salmon fishing in 
Western Eire. Of course, I accepted. For one 
thing the company was too good to miss. For 
another they all assured me that any fool could 
catch a salmon in Ireland. For yet another, 
although three of the party were experts, there 
was one other novice to keep me company. 

We had a grand holiday; but, at the end of 
the first week none of us had hooked, much less 
caught, a salmon. So I proceeded to hedge, and 
obtained some long odds against none of the 
party catching a fish. In desperation, on the 
ninth day the layers sent the other novice and 
myself to Galway Bridge, while we fished the 
Spiddal. 

Now that pool above Galway Bridge may 
possibly be said to provide rather artificial fish- 
ing, but there is one thing about it—you do see 
hundreds of salmon in it. Moreover, you are 
privileged to make the acquaintance of two very 
charming and helpful gillies. One of these took 
us under his wing. When he had set my com- 
panion going, I explained the seriousness of the 
position from my angle. ‘‘If I don’t catch a fish 
I stand to win over fifty pounds,”’ I told him. “If 
I do catch one I shall lose seven.’’ He thought 
this over for a moment, and then said, ‘‘Then, 
7 honour, we’ll have a fish on this bank this 

ay.” 

My friend and I each caught asalmon. How 
1 hooked mine I don’t know. I was merely obey- 


et eighteen months ago I was sud- 





ing instructions. Right hand up, left hand down, 
back over the left shoulder, watch out for the 
shrubbery behind, if you miss it cast out at 
forty-five degrees from the bank shooting as much 
line as possible, and let your flies fish into the 
side. Do that twice, then one pace forward, and 
repeat the motions as before. Having reached 
the bottom of the pool in this fashion, walk back 
to the top and start again. 

It sounds dullish, and it was hard work; but 
the knowledge that at each cast my flies were 
passing over at least fifty fish spurred me on. 
Suddenly, I don’t know how or why, there was a 
thing like a live pig on the end of my line, anda 
quarter of an hour later my first salmon was on 
the bank. My companion told me he had much 
the same experience. Having thus been blooded, 
so to speak, we drove back to the hotel; where, 
after I had paid my betting losses, we liquidated 
the proceeds. 

* * * 

Those were the only two salmon caught 
during the holiday, although all five of us fished 
furiously in various rivers. So, as each blank day 
drew to a close, I found myself thinking of my 
Tamar friend’s question. ‘“‘Why bother with 
salmon when you’ve good chalk-stream trout- 
fishing at home?” 

Why indeed, for there is no comparison. 
Whatever happens, trout-fishing is a logical and 
artistic sport. A trout is rising. Can you fool 
him into thinking your artificial fly is the real, 
tasty, natural one? A salmon is rising—that 
apparently means he won’t take anything. In 
short, the trout is a sane and reasonable gentle- 
man; the salmon is evidently an unreasonable 
lunatic. Nobody knows why he takes any lure. 
Neither apparently does he. 

One thing the River Spiddal taught me was 
that to get salmon you don’t want a rod and line. 
The blighters in one pool were leaping about like 
porpoises, hundreds of them. If I had had my 
shot-gun and a pocketful of cartridges I’d have 
had a dozen fish in next to no time. Another was 
that last July salmon in that river would not 
take flies, prawns, plugs, spoons, or minnows of 
any colour or size. The gillie said they might 
possibly take a worm, but added plaintively, 
«Sure, there’s no comfort in a worm.”’ And there 
isn’t. 

The books vow that the salmon does not 
feed in fresh water. If that is true, why does he 
occasionally take the fisherman’s lure? Out of 
annoyance, habit, or because he is just daft? I 
think the last is the most likely reason, which, of 
course, postulates worse and worse salmon fish- 
ing as the years pass. Every day in every 
way during the season fishermen put lures 
over the salmon in the pools. The daft ones 
take them and get caught. That means that very 
few daft ones ever reach the spawning grounds; 
which must mean fewer daft ones or taking fish 
in years to come. 

* * * 

But the real trouble is the books on salmon- 
fishing. For one thing the salmon haven’t read 
them, and so don’t know how to behave. For 
another the writers invariably assume that 
because they have caught a,salmon with some 
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and literally ran out of the Cathedral. That was 
my second experience. 

The third time I admit I went into that 
Cathedral deliberately with full knowledge of 
my two previous visits. I wanted badly to prove 
to myself that this feeling of terror was really 
true, and I walked into that lovely building ready 
for the attack. And sure enough the attack 
came, and again I fled from it into the open air. 

Something which either belongs’ to 
Gloucester Cathedral or has happened there 
affects me personally in such a way that, if I 
should dare to remain there for any length of 
time, I should assuredly go off my head through 
sheer uncontrollable terror—a terror that is of 
the mind as well as of the body. 

Since that day, many years ago now, I have 
never set foot in that Cathedral. 

So there are my two stories as they 
happened. Can you make anything of them? 
I can’t. 


By A. G. STREET 


special lure, that lure will always catch salmon 
under similar conditions. They have fallen into 
the trap of thinking the salmon is a logical being 
like a trout, whereas he is just daft and doesn’t 
know why he takes anything. 

Oh, those books! A fisherman, having 
failed to rise a salmon with any of the recognised 
salmon flies in his book, out of pure cussedness 
puts on, say, a small, moth-eaten dry-fly Black 
Gnat that he finds in the band of his hat. And 
lo and behold! a salmon takes it first cast. 
Whereupon the fisherman goes home and writes 
a book proving that the small Black Gnat is a 
sure killer of salmon in whatever month he hap- 
pened to have success with it. He doesn’t realise 
that if his Black Gnat had passed over that fish 
thirty seconds later it would not have risen, 
being then only in the mood to take sealing wax; 
and thirty seconds earlier only Government 
forms. 

I feel so strongly on this point that I greatly 
regret I didn’t try one other lure during that Irish 
holiday. Obviously the best fisherman in our 
party was one I shall call Bertie. He fished every 
minute of every day, and poured scorn on recum- 
bent fishermen such as myself who occasionally 
took a nap on the bank. Two minutes after we 
had arrived at the river Bertie invariably 
vanished—just melted into the landscape. At 
first I used to worry that he had drowned him- 
self, but he always turned up safely at the end of 
the day, suggesting that if we stayed a few hours 
more the fish might come on. But as he never 
rose one fish, towards the end of the fortnight 
even his sporting instincts and training began 
to lose their hold; and had anyone handed him 
a Mills bomb I’m afraid he would have used it. 
But perhaps I wrong him. 


* a * 


Anyway, on the last day he borrowed a pair 
of polaroid glasses presumably to get a good 
look at the fish that had defeated him. Now 
while such things do enable one to see into the 
water, they rather put the bank out of focus. 
Anyway, Bertie fell in. Dripping water he 
returned to us for sympathy, to be greeted with 
loud shouts of derision; but soon afterwards he 
looked so cold and woe-begone, sitting on the 
bank with a coat over his bare shanks, that we 
drove him back to the hotel. 

That night he showed us a grand transfor- 
mation. Usually at dinner he looked like a 
tramp, but on this occasion he was dressed quite 
respectably. The feature of his attire was his tie, 
a truly splendid bow tie of what is known, I think, 
as the polka dot variety. 

Now I am convinced that Bertie’s bow tie, 
fished wet, would have proved irresistible to any 
salmon. Fished carefully downstream, and 
allowed to swing in slowly underneath the bank, 
it would have been a certainty. Anyway, it 
would have caught just'as many salmon as all 
the usual lures we tried. But think! Suppose I 
had tried it and found it successful, I should 
have been able to write a book on salmon fishing 
that would have made hundreds of anglers 
forsake Pall Mall and St. James’s, and buy their 
salmon lures in Jermyn Street ! 
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PLATE, COURT AND LIVERY CUPBOARDS 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


y “NHE cupboard illustrated in Fig. 1 is a particularly rare and interesting 
example of English furniture, for although of early 17th-century date, 
it is medieval in character. It belongs to an age when a cupboard 

was not looked upon as an enclosed piece of furniture with a door, but as 

a board for placing drinking cups and other vessels upon. Hence the deriva- 

tion of the word cupboard (or cup-board)—a board upon which to place cups. 


1344. In Aula—j tabulam vocatam coppebord 
1361. En la Sal—j table appelle cupbord 
1434. One painted table for cups, 5s. 

1439. Aliam mensame vocatam le copborde 


In 15th-century MSS., numerous examples of this “‘ table called a 
cup-board ”’ are shown. Such cup-boards usually belonged to the furnishing 
of the hall and later to the dining-parlour and bed-chamber. Apart from 
being the place to keep the drinking-cups and vessels, the cup-board was also 
the stand upon which to display the household plate—and hence the terms 
in inventories of ‘‘ plate cup-board ’”’ and “ cup-board plate.’’ It was also 
used for the ewer and basin. 

It will be noticed that in the manuscript illustrations of cup-boards 
(Figs. 4 and 5) in the frame that supports the cup-board head (as it came to be 
called) is a door or doors giving access to an enclosed space. In the days 
when a cup-board meant to our ancestors a board for cups or a board for the 
display of the house plate, a piece of furniture that had a door giving 
access to an enclosed space was called either an ambry or a press—the 
former generally being designed as the food store and the latter as the 
wardrobe. 

At first the medieval cup-board was probably a board supported on an 
open frame. Then for convenience this open frame was fitted with closed 
spaces, which our ancestors, associating it with the ambry and the press, or 
with doors, locks and keys, accordingly described as follows :— 


1485. Unum armariolum cum copeborde super eodem 

1504. A new cowburd wt an almery iijs. ii1jd. 

1530. . . . paied to A Joyner for viitj cup bourdes some wt. 
Ambreys and some wtoute. xlitjs. 

1551. <A cubbord withe a locke withe Keye 

578. <A cupbord wt a presse in yt and a Copbord clothe thereon 
HXXKS. 


Now the difference between the cup-board and the ambry and the press, 
in the minds of our ancestors, at first was very definite. The cup-board had 
a board or head covered with a carpet or cloth, to set things upon; the ambry 
and the press were closets with doors, locks and keys. This difference 
between the cup-board and the ambry and the press grew gradually less and 
less as the board or head of the cup-board became less important than the 
enclosed space below. People accordingly soon began to look upon the 
cup-board as a piece of furniture ‘‘ to put things in”’ and not “ to set things 
on.’ This change of attitude took place during the 16th century; in an 
inventory of the fashionable furniture of Cardinal Wolsey, taken in 1527, 
there occurs under the heading ‘‘ Cupboordes of Waynescotte ”’ the item— 
‘“ Of the same Cupboords xxj wherof v be close cupboords.’”’ This description 
shows the dual character of the cup-board in its transitional stage in the first 


half of the 16th century; cup-boards were no longer thought of as boards ae LIVERY CUPBOARD WITH A JUG AND A DRINKING 
supported by frames, fitted with ambries, or presses; they had become CUP UPON ITS HEAD AND A CLOSED CUPBOARD BELOW 
‘close cupboards.”’ And in the last half of the 16th century, when ; ip . i 4 ; 

sit FOR FOOD. Circa 1600. (Collection S. W. Wolsey) 


the plate cupboard had become a “court cup- 
board,” the term ‘‘cupboard”’ in a dictionary 
of the year 1573 is defined as ‘‘a place where 
something is laid up and kept.” 

Having described the metamorphosis of the 
cup-board to the enclosed cupboard, let us now 
return to a further consideration of the cupboard 
illustrated in Fig. 1. Inthe 16th century, the 
medieval plate cup-board with its head sur- 
mounted byacanopy and withsteps for the better 
display of plate (Fig. 3) went out of fashion in 
wealthy men’s homes and was succeeded by a 
two-tiered open structure called a “court cup- 
board”’ (Fig. 6). Judging from inventories the 
court cupboard continued in use from early in 
the reign of Elizabeth to that of Charles II when 
it likewise gradually declined in fashion in homes 
in London and the South, and later in the 
North-country home. 

Besides the court cupboard there was 
another late survival of the medizval cup-board. 
This was the livery cupboard which, in the 
writer’s opinion, was a type of cupboard similar 
to the example illustrated in Fig. 1. During the 
16th century and the first half of the 
17th century it would appear to have been a 
custom to give liveries, consisting of wine or 
beer and a bread roll, together with candles, 
at night time to each member of the family and 
guests in their bed-chambers. At this period, 
judging from inventories, it was customary for 
a bed-chamber to have a livery cupboard upon 
the head of which was placed the wine or beer; 


2.—DETAIL OF FIG. 1 THE GOTHIC CHARACTER OF HINGES AND MOULDINGS _ in the compartment below was put the food. 
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3.—PLATE CUP-BOARDS REPRODUCED FROM 15th-CENTURY FRENCH AND 
FLEMISH MSS. (From Shaw’s Ancient Furniture, 1836) 





4.—A 15th-CENTURY BEDROOM WITH 

A CUP-BOARD WITH OPEN FRAME 

AND EWERS STANDING ON THE HEAD. 
(From MS. in British Museum) 


Little evidence exists as to whether the 
serving of liveries was a custom earlier than the 
16th century. The earliest mention in an 
inventory of a livery cupboard I have been able 
to find is in the year 1538. Livery cupboards 
must have been particularly frequent in bed- 
chambers between 1580 and 1640, according to 
inventories made within these years. 

The livery cupboard illustrated answers 
very closely to the following quotation taken 
from an inventory of the year 1600 :— 

A ioyned livrie cupbourde with a botom 
and two close cupbourdes in it with locks 
and keyes. 

And upon the head was a carpet :— 

A blew carpett to it of broad clothe 
frenged round aboute with red grene 
white and yellow silk frenge paned. 

In medieval times it was customary to 
cover the tops of tables, or ‘‘boards’’ as they 
were termed, with carpets or cloths. This 
custom also extended to the cup-board be- 
cause, like the table, it also had a_ board 


(Right) 6—A COURT CUPBOARD—THE 

PLATE CUPBOARD OF THE ELIZA- 

BETHAN DINING-PARLOUR. LATE 
ELIZABETHAN 


to put things on. On the other 
hand, the ambry and the press, 
having no such board or head, had 
neither covering carpets nor cloths. 


Not all livery cupboards appear to 
have been designed with a canopy like 
the example illustrated, which was a 
feature that was peculiar to the earlier 
plate cup-board. Evidence that, in the 
livery cupboard illustrated, the com- 
partment below the cupboard head was 
intended for food is to be found in the 
sides being pierced with holes to allow 
air to enter the interior. It will be 
noticed that the door hinges, which 
are original, have a Gothic character, 
and the way the mouldings return 
round the right angles, formed by the 
rails where they meet the squares of 
the turned supports, is another feat- 
ure of Gothic design. The pot-board 
or “bottom” in the lower part is 
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also of early design; for, in medieval furni- 
ture, pot-boards were almost invariably fitted 
(although usually now missing) to all open- 
framed structures. 

To explain the presence of these Gothic fea- 
tures still remaining in a livery cupboard that 
cannot date earlier than 1600, when Gothic 
design had long since disappeared from all 
fashionable furniture, one can‘only put forward 
the suggestion that it was made for some North- 
country squire by a local joiner who was out of 
touch with the fashions of London and the 
South. 

In attempting to solve the many problems 
of the furniture of our ancestors, the historian is 
always up against the time-lag between the 
fashions of the South and North of England 
a time-lag that only became less as transport 
and communications improved. Moreover, 
because the cup-board changed from a board to 
an enclosed space fitted with a door in so hap- 
hazard a manner and took so long to do so, to 
trace each step in the progress of the change 
with any degree of accuracy presents an almost 
impossible task. 





5.—A CUP-BOARD AND AN AMBRY WITH 

PIERCED PANELS TO VENTILATE THE 

INTERIOR FOR FOOD. (From MS. in 
British Museum) 
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1.—BURFORD HOUSE. THE ENTRANCE FRONT FROM THE NORTH 


BURFORD, SHROPSHIRE 


Till 1720 Burford Castle was the home of the Cornwall family, descendants of Richard King of the Romans, brother 
of King Henry III, and the church contains an unique series of their monuments. Burford House, built about 1728 
by William Bowles, proprietor of the Vauxhall Glassworks, is the property of the Hon. Mrs. Francis Whitbread 


r SHE Shropshire Burford owes its name, 
as does the Oxfordshire town, to a ford 
once defended by a fortification: at the 

junction of the Ledwych stream with the 

Teme where Worcestershire, Herefordshire 

and Shropshire meet near Tenbury. The 

house that took the place of the castle early 
in the 18th century, and the adjacent church 
thus tucked away at the extreme south-west 
corner of its 6,000-acre parish stretching up 
on to the Clee Hill, form an extraordinary 
pocket of history. For here a cadet branch 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


of the Plantagenet race continued living as 
Barons by tenure of Burford till Hanoverian 
times. The church contains memorials to 
Richard King of the Romans’ grand-daughter 
and to Henry IV’s sister, also an Elizabethan 
portrait of a giant baron over 7 ft. tall, and 
long retained the peculiarity (long shared 
with Bampton) of having three rectors. 

Till 1840 the three rectors, who served 
the chapelries of Nash, Boraston and Whitton, 
and Greete comprised in the big mother- 
parish, had three rectories adjoining the 


churchyard, as at Bampton. Till the Reform- 
ation the three portionaries, as they were then 
called, probably lived communally. There is 
a theory that these rare ‘portionary”’ 
parishes are survivals of the Saxon usage by 
which a large area was served by priests 
attached to the head church or minster, living 
communally, but each with a distant chapel. 
At Burford the survival of the system may 
be accounted for by its Saxon owner, the 
Norman-Saxon Richard le Scrob or Scrope; 
lord of Bishops Castle and Burford, being one 
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2.—IN BURFORD CHURCH; THE CORNWALL’ TRIPTYCH ( 








Height 11] ft.) 





of the few left undisturbed by the Con- 
queror’s evictions. This could have made for con- 
tinuity, which is perhaps confirmed by the Domesday 
Survey, made in the time of Richard’s son Hugh, 
noting that Burford then had two priests, increased to 
three before. 1274. 

Scrob’s castle, which stood in the angle of the 
two streams’ confluence (Fig. 9 shows the Ledwych 
a few yards above it), became merged into the great 
Mortimer lordship centred on Ludlow and Wigmore 
till, in 1304, Margaret, daughter of Hugh II de 
Mortimer, married Sir Geoffrey de Cornwall, a grandson 
of Henry III’s brother, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
Count of Poitou, and King of the Romans in the 
Germanic Empire. 

The scattered traces remaining of this historically 
so notable personage—the only English prince to 
figure in the medieval international system and, by 
reason of his intelligent exploitation of the mineral 
wealth of his Cornish domain, the richest man of his 
time (much richer than his sovereign brother)—are 
among the rarer prizes awaiting the student of local 
history. He has cropped up lately in these pages at 
several unexpected places. There is the triple-moated 
site of one of his castles at Beckley on the fringe 
of Otmoor in Oxfordshire; and the female effigy in 
Asthall Church (another of the Oxfordshire manors 
included in his Honour of St. Valery), which has been 
identified as that of Joan FitzAllan, of Clun and 
Oswestry, died 1312, widow of his son Richard de 
Cornwall and mother of Sir Geoffrey of Burford. 

The legitimacy of this Richard, killed at Berwick 
as a young man in 1296, has frequently been questioned. 
But a convincing case in his favour was argued by 
Compton Reade in the Genealogical Magazine, 1903, 
mainly on the grounds that the illustrious alliances 
of his descendants would scarcely have come to a 
line of bastards. All the King of the Romans’ sons 
assumed Cornwall, and not Plantagenet, as their name, 
including the undoubtedly legitimate Edmund, 2nd 
Earl of Cornwall. Yet on the latter’s death in 1300 


the earldom became extinct instead of going to one 
of his younger brother Richard’s sons. The elder of 
these acquired Kinlet, Shropshire, through his wife 
Elizabeth, of Brampton Bryan. For some unexplained 
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3.—THE CORNWALL TRIPTYCH, PORTRAYING THE 8th BARON AND HIS LADY, AND THE 9th. THE GIANT. WHOSE 
CORPSE 7 FT. 3 INS. TALL IS DEPICTED IN THE PREDELLA. Signed Melchior Salaboss, 1588 


reason she was buried at Burford, of 
which Geoffrey, the younger brother, 
was baron through his Mortimer wife. 
Though Hugh Mortimer had been sum- 
moned to Parliament in right of his 
various baronies, including that of Bur- 
ford, the Cornwalls always accepted the 
Burford barony as only one of tenure, 
that of occupying Burford and provid- 
ing five men for service in Wales. If it 
were proved to be a Barony by Writ, 
Mr.C.L.S.Cornwall-Legh, of High Legh, 
would be the present baron; but 
Burford having been sold in 1727 the 
barony by tenure then came to an end. 
From the elder son of Sir Geoffrey 
and the Lady Margaret descended in 
succession three barons of Burford. 
But their younger son won the hand 
of a niece of the Duke of Brittany and 
she, on board ship in Mount’s Bay, 
bore him a child destined to be the 
most distinguished member of the 
family. He, Sir John Cornwall, began 
by defeating an Italian and a French 
knight in a great tournament at York 
in 1400, whereupon the Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John of Gaunt and 
the new King’s sister, widow of John 
Holland Duke of Exeter, announced 
her betrothal to him. Sir John com- 
manded a division at Agincourt, after 
which he was given command of the <S coats ees Oe sl 
army of occupation in France, but, his (as te > 8S > a ; ae 3: a 
only son being killed by a cannon-ball - 
at the siege of Meaux in 1421, he re- 4.—(Right) TOMB OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH, SISTER OF KING HENRY IV AND WIFE 
signed his command, was created Lord OF SIR JOHN CORNWALL, circa 1425. (Middle) PAINTED WOOD EFFIGY OF EDMUND 
Fanhope and given the manor of CORNWALL, died 1508 
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Ampthill, Bedfordshire, where he died without legit- 
imate issue in 1442. The Princess, his wife, had not 
long survived her son’s death, dying in 1425, when she 
was buried at her husband’s home beneath the painted 
alabaster effigy seen in its arched recess on the right 
of Fig. 4. Its graceful lines and the charming angels 
supporting her head relate it to that of Mary de 
Bohun, her brother’s first wife, in Trinity Hospital, 
Leicester. Sir John was buried in the Franciscan 
church at Ludgate, but left his Agincourt armour to 
Burford Church, whence it disappeared about 1820. 
Meanwhile the elder line at Burford had reached 
the fifth generation, when Edmund, the son and heir, 
died on active service at Cologne in 1436, directing 
that his heart be carried to Burford. There it was 
preserved, also till about 1820, in a remarkable little 
tomb opposite the Princess’s and consisting in an altar 
supported by four small cusped arches in an arched 
recess. From Edmund’s son, Thomas, 6th baron (who 
naturally supported the Lancastrian side in the 
Wars of the Roses and was attainted) descend the 
Cornwalls of Moccas. The attainder was reversed 
under Henry VII in favour of the elder son Sir 
Edmund, 7th baron, and all went well till 1508 when 
Edmund, heir of the 8th baron, died in his twenty-first 








5.—DETAIL OF PAINTED WOOD EFFIGY OF 
EDMUND CORNWALL, 1508 


verses of four lines each on the theme of “As you 
are so once was I.”’ On the inside are small kneeling 
portraits of Sir Thomas, 8th baron, and his wife Anne 
Corbet. 

The main painting thus enclosed, measuring, 
5 ft. 9 ins. by 8 ft., portrays Richard Cornwall, 9th 
baron, and his wife Jenet Wogan, who died 1569 
and 1547 respectively, wearing contemporary black 
clothes; and their eldest son Edmund, 10th baron, 
wearing a magnificent suit of Greenwich armour. He 
is portrayed not much taller than his parents, yet in 
fact “the Burford Giant” stood 7 ft. 3 ins. He is 
represented dead but life-size in his shroud in the 
predella panels. 

The painting is signed, in the middle of the base 
of the main panel, Melchior Salaboss and dated 1588. 
Nothing is known of this artist (he cannot be identified, 
as has been attempted, with a certain Gherardius 
Milanese, who died in 1675), but the apostle panels 
look somewhat Spanish or Flemish. Two other com- 
parable triptychs exist, one without portraits, con- 
siderably smaller and much decayed, at Besford, 
Worcestershire, connected with the Harewell family 
c. 1605; the other dated 1615 portraying Sir John St. 
John at Lydiard Tregoze, Wiltshire. A fourth trip- 
6.—BURFORD HOUSE. THE HALL tych, never in a church, is the “Great Picture”’ at 











year. The blow must have been severe, for his parents took 
the singular measure of burying him in the middle of the 
chancel, like Edward II at Gloucester, and, like him, beneath 
a life-size oaken effigy, in this case painted proper (Figs. 4 and 
5). He lies in full plate armour, with bobbed black hair, gazing 
rather woodenly at the ceiling, a crude but lively lion at his 
feet and two angels, roughly imitated from those on the 
Princess's tomb, supporting his casque. 

Yet more originality was to be devoted, in the year of 
the Armada, to commemorating the 9th and 10th barons. It 
is they who are portrayed in the astonishing triptych that 
stands against the north wall within the altar rails. This 
oak structure, 11 ft. 4 ins. high and 10 ft. wide, has two sets 
of wings closing like doors fitted into a pedimented entablature 
of fluted Ionic columns. The pediment contains a painting 
of the Last Judgment, the frieze below it the epitaphs of 
the persons commemorated. The upper doors, when closed, 
display what were originally their inner surfaces: twelve 
panels painted with the Evangelist and principal Apostles. 
Such imagery might have been held “superstitious” at that 
date, so there are two lines of verse inscribed on the upper 
rail: “Regard not these pictures but follow the Lord—As 
did these Apostles in liffe and in word’’—an evident sop to 
Puritan sentiment. The inner panels, which formed the original 
exterior, are crudely marbled except for two that bear the full 
heraldic shield of the 9th baron impaling that of his wife Jenet 
Wogan with 29 quarterings that are blazoned separately and 
named in four of the other panels. 


On the exterior of the lower doors are inscribed fonr 7.—THE RUSHOUT CHILDREN. Pastel, circa 1825 
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Appleby Castle painted for Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Pembroke, in 1646 representing the Clifford family. 

‘The Burford Giant” is touchingly described by Habing- 
ton, the Worcestershire antiquary. He was, he says, “in 
mind an Emperor, from whom he was descended. In wit 
and style... none to excel him. He was mighty of body 
but very comely and exceeded in strength all men of his 
age. For his own delight he had a dainty touch on the 
lute; and of such sweet harmony in his nature, as if he 
ever offended any, were he never so poor, he was not friend 
with himself till he was friend with him again. He led 
a single life, and before his strength decayed entered the 
gate of death,” aged 50, in 1585. His walking stick, 5 ft. 
high and inscribed “In my defense God me defend. E. C.”’ 
is said to be preserved in the family of Mr. E. V. Wheeler, of 
Newnham Court. 

There are several mural monuments to 17th-century 
Cornwalls, but none to the 16th and last baron, Francis 
(1685-1727). He emigrated to Jamaica, deserting his wife 
and making no provision for his only daughter, who married 
Mr. George Legh, of High Legh. About 1720 he had sold 
Burford to Mr. William Bowles, proprietor of the Vauxhall 
Glassworks, whom he gave to understand that the old 
castle stood in a deer park. Six years’ litigation followed 
the purchaser’s discovery of the deer park’s non-existence, 
but by 1726 Bowles was in possession and proceeded to 
demolish the old castle. This was’ apparently already dilapi- 
dated since the later Cornwalls had resided at Stapledon 
Castle. 

The new house, on which a rainwater head bears the date 
1728, is plain and rectangular of pleasant pinkish red brick, 
looking southward across the Teme meadows and north up a 
broad elm avenue. It is country town builder’s work, a larger 
‘edition of many contemporary houses in Bewdley and Ludlow, 
containing charming wainscoted rooms and a nice staircase 
but not otherwise calling for extended description. Apart from 
some delightful later portraits, including several excellent 
pastels, and good fittings such as contemporary brass locks, 
the most notable feature is a summer-house (Fig. 8), of which 
the wrought iron filling the prediment contains the arms of 
Bowles (three cups each containing a boar’s head). 8.—SUMMER-HOUSE IN THE GARDEN OF BURFORD HOUSE. 

The Vauxhall Glassworks had been founded in 1667 by Circa 1725 








—" John Bowles, a friend of Pepys, whose father had been in ship- 
4242 building at Chatham with the famous Phineas Pett. The new squire 
A was too fully occupied with managing the glasshouse and other con- 

cerns, including the South Sea Company, of which he was a director 

after its reconstruction, to live much at Burford. His reason for 
investing in a property he had evidently not inspected may have been 
business connections with Bewdley for which he intended to be, and 
was, elected Member. His nephew Humphry, who succeeded him in 
the business and property, generally lived at Wanstead Lodge or in 
the family house in Mark Lane, and installed one of his sons, the 

Rev. James, as rector and his agent at Burford. The latter’s elder 

brother, a bachelor and life-long admirer of Angelica Kaufmann, 

with whose works he filled Wanstead Lodge, lived till 1817, when 

Burford, instead of going to one of George’s children, went to a son 

of their aunt Lady Northwick, the Hon. the Rev. George Rushout, 

who took the additional name of Bowles and held two of the 
rectories. 

His eldest son became in 1859 the 3rd and last Lord Northwick 
(and sold the famous collection of pictures formed by his bachelor 
uncle, many of which enrich the National Gallery), dying in 1887. 
It seems that he intended that Burford should eventually revert 
to his Bowles cousin, but owing to various testamentary obscuri- 
ties the place went first to his unmarried sister, the Hon. Georgina 
Rushout, who had lived there all her life and died in 1891; then to 
his widow who lived at Northwick till her death in 1911; and 
finally to the descendant of his aunt, Harriet Rushout, wife of 
Sir Charles Cockerell of Sezincot, Sir Charles Rushout (the name 
had been assumed). There ensued a celebrated lawsuit in which 
Sir Charles’s inheritance was confirmed. Under his will Burford 
passed in 1931 to the Hon. Mrs. Francis Whitbread, daughter of 
the 4th Lord Sudeley. 


In memory of Lord and Lady Northwick (who in 1886 are said to 
have been awarded, privately and informally, the Dunmow Filitch), 
Miss Georgina Rushout in 1889 commissioned Sir Aston Webb:to do 
up the old church. An effective tower and the very rich chancel roof 
are undoubtedly embellishments. Unfortunately the plaster lining of 
the walls which might well have revealed remains of frescoes in this 
ait exceptionally historic church was scraped off. The unique Cornwall 
ie aes 7 monuments have been admirably treated by, among other experts, 

— Prof, E, W. Tristram, at the instance of Mr. C. L. S. Cornwall 
9.—THE LEDWYCH STREAM AT BURFORD Legh and his father, the descendants of Richard, King of the Romans. 
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WILD LIFE IN ANTARCTIC 


By CHARLES ADDISON | ee oe 
sk bird and animal life of the Antarctic had al- ; 


ways interested me, and when the opportunity of 

a trip south came I gladly seized it. The places 
to be visited included Grahamland, the South Orkneys 
and the South Shetlands, and the voyage was to be 
made in January, the middle of the Antarctic summer, 
so that there was a good chance of having fine weather. 
For the first day or two this expectation of good weather 
was disappointed, as a gale blew up soon after we left 
port. However, it did not last long, and thereafter, 
except for a day of fog, the weather was perfect and 
very warm. It took a little time to accustom oneself 
to going to bed by daylight, but the almost total ab- 
sence of darkness made one realise how long the winter 
nights must be. The first indication of our entering 
Antarctic waters was provided by large numbers of 
whale-birds following in the wake of the ship, and as we 
drew nearer to the South Orkneys these were joined 
by the beautifully marked Cape pigeons. There was also 
the usual escort of albatrosses, and it was wonderful to 
watch them gliding for long distances with scarcely a 
movement of their great wings. Owing to their big 
wing-span they need a run-up before they can take the 
air, and if caught and placed on a ship’s deck are power- 
less to escape. 

Seeing the first sizable berg was an unforgettable 
experience. A brilliant sun brought out the full glory of 
its opalescent colouring, ranging from deep blue to pink. 
There was not much wild life on the bigger bergs, as the 
precipitous faces afforded little foothold, but on the 
smaller pack-ice penguins and seals were plentiful. It is 





2.—A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION BETWEEN TWO SEA 3.—ONE OF A COLONY OF GIANT PETRELS 
ELEPHANTS ABOUT TO BROOD ITS SINGLE EGG 


(Left) 4.—A WREATHED TERN ON ITS 
NEST IN THE SOUTH ORKNEYS 


easy to understand how huge massacres of seals 
were made possible in the past, when these 
animals were practically exterminated in some 
places, for out of the water they are very clumsy 
and are often too lazy to bestir themselves when 
approached by a human being. If compelled to 
move they use an awkward caterpillar-like gait, 
humping their backs and propelling themselves 
laboriously with their flippers. In the breeding 
season fierce battles take place between the 
males, which are left with lasting marks of the 
struggle. 

One old bull asleep on a beach was 
covered with scars, and some of his wounds were 
still open. Both Weddell and Crabeater seals 
were common and I saw a few sea leopards. 
These are very predatory, having a frightening 
set of teeth, and stories are told of their 
deliberately upsetting boats. Consequently, 
when one followed the dinghy one day, I think 
everyone was thankful to get ashore before 
curiosity or other motives induced it to take 
a more officious interest. They derive their 
name from the attractively spotted marking on 
the skin. 

I visited the site of the old whaling station 
in the South Orkneys and found that the sea 
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elephants (Fig. 2) had moved in there. There 
were large quantities of them on the causeway 
leading up to the factory and all round the 
derelict huts. Another party were huddled 
together on the beach sprawling on top of one 
another in a manner that looked most uncom- 
fortable. They showed no interest at my intru- 
sion except to emit a few indignant grunts and 
open their mouths wide. Someone tried drop- 
ping small pebbles in when they did this, but 
they did not appear to notice. One was having 
a most enjoyable time shovelling up shingle 
with its flipper and flicking it over its back. 
This seemed to produce a pleasant tickling 
sensation. 

Beyond the whale factory there was a colony 
of giant petrels which varied in colour from snowy 
white to greyish brown. Only one egg is laid 
and the nest (Fig. 3) is no more than a depression 
in the ground. They are very tame, but like 
others of the petrel family they eject a foul oily 
liquid if one goes too close. I was disagreeably 
reminded of this, for, when climbing a cliff to 
photograph a Cape pigeon, I found a snow petrel 
nesting on the same ledge and received a jet of 
this malodorous fluid down my neck. Both the 
giant petrels and the skuas, or seahens as they 
are known locally, are great scavengers. 
Several terns, which are frequent victims of their 
depredations, were breeding near the settlement 
in the South Orkneys, and anyone venturing 
within fifty yards of their nesting site was 
promptly dive-bombed. They flew straight at 
one, vociferous in their protests and sometimes 
brushing one’s head with their wings. It was 
alarming at first, but the desperate courage 
they displayed was all too necessary if the 
young were to survive. The speckled down 
of the chicks matched the grey lichen of 
the rocks, but the least movement was 
enough to attract the attention of the vigilant 
skuas. 

All the bird population that I saw in 
Grahamland consisted of the usual penguin 
rookeries and a number of wattled sheathbills 
(Fig. 5). These curious birds, which are the only 





5.—PENGUINS, WITH (front) A WATTLED SHEATHBILL, AT THEIR ROOKERY 
IN GRAHAMLAND 


land birds to be found so far south, live off the 
rookeries and use penguin feathers to build 
their nests under boulders. They are a constant 
nuisance to the penguins, which chase them 
away. 

Like its counterpart in the South Orkneys, 
the whaling station at Deception Island is no 
longer working, but many of the buildings are 
still standing. The advent of pelagic whaling 
and the floating factory-ship ended the useful- 
ness of these stations, which were thriving in the 
earlier years of this century. Countless whale 
skeletons lay round the harbour and the heat of 


the sun caused this decomposing matter to give 
off an unpleasant odour. I looked round the 
little cemetery, and the high proportion of 
Norwegian names was a reminder of the impor- 
tant part that these fine seamen play in the 
industry. I had looked forward to seeing a lot 
of whales, but to my disappointment saw only 
one school, and these were too far away to allow 
a good view of them. The war years gave 
whaling a respite it badly needed, but strict con- 
trol over the numbers killed will have to be 
exercised in the future if the stock is not to 
become seriously depleted. 


A FOWLER’S CHRISTMAS 


r HE bird we enjoyed so much last Christ- 
[on was not bought by the pound, but 
shot beside the sea. It was one of four 
pink-footed geese which Shep and I triumphant- 
ly returned with after a week of hard fowling 
on those vast, creeky marshes that cling tena- 
ciously to the coast of Lincolnshire. 

The slightest deficiency in richness in a 
wild-fowl can always be rectified by a psycho- 
logical cheat—when it comes to the eating, the 
gun that shot it is paraded round the table and 
the dog, if there was one, is given a seat! We, 
however, did not stoop to these ceremonies, but 
we certainly licked our lips at those meals. We 
slandered the turkey as a mass-produced crea- 
ture and felt proudly exclusive as we emptied 
those plates. The toast, when it came, was 
“Foul weather to Fowlers,” and we in reply 
wished good breeding for the geese ! 

* * * 


I have yet to feed at Michaelmas or Christ- 
mas off a goose born and bred in my own back 
garden, but I imagine the feast would be some- 
what damped by sentiment as each of the family 
contributed reminiscences. Someone would 
remember how she would waddle to the kitchen 
when the gate of the courtyard was left ajar; 
young David would remind us how she would 
nibble at his buttons, how she ate from his hand 
and hissed at my car. Such an intimate creature 
served up on the table would never go short of 
this sauce of sentiment, but the goose we were 
eating was a great mystery, a romantic foreigner, 
a fowl of the air. Ours, in fact, was a bird witha 
story that would be acclaimed a thriller in any 
farm-yard—Beeton-brown, on a dish, beneath a 
sprig of holly, her wanderings done, but her 
secrets untold ! 

There was something grand about that 
dinner. Sentiment there was, but it was wild 
and not tame. Shep and I were the centre of a 
flatterful curiosity and we lived once again the 


By FELIX WALTERS 


rare thrills of the chase. Someone wished to 
know where the pink-feet nested and why they 
chose winter to come to our shores; another had 
ideas that wild geese were fishy, though he 
admitted it was hearsay and that he had never 
tasted one before. Young David really won- 
dered how they managed to evade us and what 
is the difference between a gaggle and a skein, 
how they keep up their perfect formations, and 
why we could not shoot one every time they 
were seen! We answered them all with the 
assurance of veterans, still leaving intact the 
romance of these geese; we were carried away in 
painting the picture and were back on the marsh, 
in a creek, on our knees. 
* * * 

In the grip of the frost we crouched there 
expectantly, listening to the fowl as they quar- 
relled with the flow. The clamour of those 
tongues was like the din of a cataract; it came 
nearer and nearer as the tide encroached. The 
pipers piped, the wigeon whistled and the curlew 
joined in with their excited trill; the bernacles 
yapped and the grey geese grew rowdy when the 
gulls floated up to them as the channels filled. 
Behind us, the marsh waxed whiter and brighter 
as the moon took possession of the frosty sky; 
we sipped our flasks, we breathed on our fingers 
and lurked there waiting for those geese to fly. 

Out there, in the mists, they were growing 
restless and kept begging their lazy old leader 
to rise; they shammed to go without him and 
shrieked that the moon was ready, but he, know- 
ing better, just ignored their cries. More tense 
moments and then, when it pleased him, the 
shrewd old gander went headlong to the air; the 
skein formed behind him in wild jubilation as 
they came across the ooze towards the creek 
where we were. We sank into the mud to wait 
their arrival, hiding our barrels under the lip 
of the creek. They were coming and coming, and 
lo! they were over. That was the second to 


spring to our feet! Before they had sensed the 
skulking danger the attack was made and the 
damage done. Two thuds on the mud were the 
signs of victory; we scrambled to the spot and 
there they were—two pinks, on their backs, as 
dead as they could be, the rewards of our 
patience, a magnificent pair. 

The bruise on the breast of the bird I was 
carving was the result of that impact of her fall 
on the clays. We heard it again, that thud of 
triumph, as we sat at the table on that Christ- 
mas Day. 





* * * 


More visions took shape to the tune of the 
crackers, which went off like guns on the echo- 
less marsh. We heard now and then the 
‘“‘whee-oo”’ of wigeon as they search for zostera, 
their delectable grass. The mallard passed over 
us to their fenland pastures—a ghostly proces- 
sion, very often unseen. The drakes kept chat- 
tering in the cloudless heaven, defying our eyes, 
which are extraordinarily keen! Over and 
around us in the thickening twilight when the 
fowl in the flight had all passed by, the mad 
rush of the snipe, a few feet from us, kept our 
ears and eyes firmly glued to the sky. As the 
waters closed in on those murky acres, we 
wrenched our feet from the sucking mud. We 
had been there again, without leaving the table, 
for in came the pudding and that, too, seemed 
good ! 

That, indeed, was a remarkable banquet 
with the ghost of the marshes infecting the 
room. It was not the wine that conjured the 
visions or made us rejoin the battle of wits, 
but rather the heat of a fowler’s passion, which 
lingered within us long after our week. When 
the wind will whistle through leafless Warwick- 
shire, stampeding the clouds across the moon; 
when the frost will breathe and scrawl on our 
windows, we will vanish again as we did in 
that room ! 
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ee MURALS AT SAINT HILL 

















1.—MONKEYS PLAYING GOLF AND HAVING DRINKS. 


Rk. JOHN CHURCHILL was commissioned 
M in 1946 to paint the walls of a games and 

cinema room at Saint Hill, Sussex, for Mrs. 
Biddle, who has since sold the house to the 
Maharaja of Jaipur. For such a room the decor- 
ator’s scheme requires not to be too insistent yet to 
be gay and to have some continuity of idea and 
treatment. Rex Whistler made inimitable use of 
18th-century architecture and landscape to provide 
this continuity, but his enchanting scenes might be 
criticised on this score as being apt, by their very 
completeness, to hold the attention somewhat too 
much from the point of view of the social use and 
elastic arrangement of the room so decorated. 

The scheme adopted here is much looser and 
softer. The general colouring of the room, 40 ft. by 
20 ft. by 10 ft. high, is the very pale misty grey- 
green used in varying tones for the background 
landscape, with a light or Venetian red for all archi- 
tecture and other accents of bluish green (viridian). 
Against this dresses, bunting and tents are vivid. 

A factor affecting the design was the need to 
incorporate in it a recess and an electric fireplace, 
occurring in one of the long walls, which have been 
treated as tents, and suggested tents as a feature of 
the scheme. Hence its ideas of a fair, sports, and 
reception, in which monkeys replace human figures. 

Singevies—there is no adequate translation— 








2.—AT THE FAIR. The tent in the centre is an electric fireplace. 


were a fashionable theme for decorations in the 
Rococo period, of which Clermont and Huet were 
well-known exponents. Radnor House, Twicken- 
ham (destroyed), and Monkey Island, Bray (now 
dilapidated), were English examples. Mr. Churchill 
decided to approach the s?ngerie theme with greater 
realism, not only giving the fantasy stability and 
a kind of continuous story but depicting naturalis- 
tically actual varieties of monkeys, which, though 
they were dressed up, he had studied at the Zoo. The 
principal ones are Macaques, Mangabeys, Guenons, 
Capuchins and the Gibbon. They are rendered to 
correct scale, which is given by four life-size 
Nubians in gorgeous liveries who are supporting 
poles of ostrich feathers in the corners of the room. 
We illustrate two-thirds of a long wall, comprising 
the fireplace treated as a tent (Fig. 2) and depicting 
monkeys at a fair; the adjoining short wall (Fig. 1) 
where they are playing golf in the distance and 
attending a cocktail party in the foreground; and 
a Langur monkey greeting her hostess at the 
garden reception that forms the subject of the other 
long wall (Fig. 3). 

The black-and-white reproductions inevitably 
fail to convey the colour effect that is the decora- 
tion’s main purpose but do give an impression 
of the skill and humour of the drawing. The 
paintings, in oils, are on canvas. 








Decoration 20 ft. by 10 ft., by John Churchill 


(Above) 3.—A LANGUR AT A PARTY 
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A RYE WEEK-END ~- 


trying the new American style. How- 

ever, he’s promised not to do it any 
more, sO we may do better.’’ That is the kind 
of cryptic reply I received to my enquiries as I 
wandered about the links the other day during 
the match between Kye and the Oxtord and 
Cambridge Golfing Society. The explanation is, 
I need scarcely say, that everybody had been 
reading the most interestin, article by Mr. 
Leonard Crawley in which he described the 
technique employed by the American team in 
the Ryder Cup. Further, Mr. Crawley, who was 
himself playing in this match, had given a brief, 
or moderately brief, and eloquent exposition of 
this technique to a number of the players, with 
the results that men’s swings and minds were 
disturbed, and they were always wondering 
whether their faces were open or shut. I have 
not sufficient knowledge to steal his thunder, 
even if I could contemplate such a baseness, and 
must refer the reader to the article itself. Very 
shortly, the point, as I understand it, is that the 
Americans keep the club face square to the hole 
during a longer portion of the swing than we do, 
in fact, during the whole time that it is in the 
‘hitting area,’’ and that they thus avoid the 
danger of hooking through too much rolling of 
the wrists. 


” Wes two down. My partuer has been 


** * 


I write ignorantly but not flippantly on the 
subject, which is full of interest. I even seized 
an iron myself and, when secure from observa- 
tion in some lonely hollow, attempted to take it 
back with a shut face. However, I found the 
act of hitting the ball at all so difficult that I 
soon reverted to my old familiar method and 
enjoyed myself in my antiquated way. Of 
course, we all watched Mr. Crawley himself with 
great eagerness, but I suppose the quickness of 
the hand deceived the eye, because we all agreed 
first that he was swinging the club as smoothly 
and beautifully as before, and secondly that we 
could not detect the faintest difference since his 
conversion. At any rate he has given the more 
youthful and flexible of students plenty to think 
about; they have before them many hours of 
theoretical practising, than which there are none 
happier in all golf. I hope it may do them all 
good, and I dare say it will, because what the 
Americans do not know about hitting the ball 
is not knowledge. At the same time i could not 
help envying one highly distinguished player 
on the Society side. He resembled M. Jourdain 
in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme who said, ‘‘Good 
heavens! For more than forty years I have 
been speaking prose without knowing it.”’ After 
a most successful week-end he came to the con- 
clusion that all his life he had been swinging his 
club in the American manner and had never 
known it. 

es 

Not only theoretically but practically this 
was a most delightful week-end, and Rye was 
as heavenly as ever. The only sad thing about 
it, which was in everybody’s mind, was that 
Major Tippet had died, while doing such fine and 
arduous work in restoring the course after the 
war. He has left a gap which it will be hard to 
fill and will always be gratefully remembered by 
Rye golfers. In fact the course is now very, very 
good, and only on the 18th fairway are there 
still some traces of the war, so that the player 
is allowed the privilege of ‘‘ preferred lies.’’ The 
greens were slow but true and smooth, and it is 
almost irnpossible to believe that not so long ago 
the place was a wilderness of barbed wire and 
other war-like horrors. The course will be as 
fine a battlefield as ever for the President’s 
Putter in January. 

It was wonderfully peaceful. As I pottered 
about with my iron or my shooting-stick there 
were long minutes when I seemed the only 
moving thing in the landscape. Heads popped 
up now and again on some high tee and then 
vanished, leaving me in complete and beatific 
solitude. Nobody hates the rape of our basic 
petrol more than I do, and it makes the getting 
to the course not so easy as it used to be, but it 
has just one good effect. Never a car passed 
along the road to Camber, and one could have 
played the old, lost holes beside that road in 





complete peace. The odious procession of cars 
that in summer-time buzzed continuously along 
it to Camber beach seemed like an old, bad 
dream. ‘‘See some strange comfort every state 
attend”; the tranquillity was beautiful. 

The match, played entirely by foursomes, 
was of the most fraternal character. A General 
on one side was balanced by an Air-Marshal on 
the other. There were ten players aside; of the 
ten who played for Rye seven belonged to the 
Society, and of the Society side seven were mem- 
bers of Rye. Therefore it was largely a matter 
of the two chiefs putting their heads together 
beforehand and devising the fairest possible 
arrangement of forces. They seemed to have 
done it very well, and I rather thought that Rye 
would win, but it appeared later that the Society 
leader had been the more cunning or less friendly 
of the two, for his side won with unexpected 
ease. After leading by four after the first day, 
they made a clean sweep of next morning’s 
matches and were nine up with five to play. 
After that perhaps they relented a little or 
lunched light-heartedly or experimented with 
the American style; at any rate the afternoon’s 
matches ended all even. It is dry work watch- 
ing a golf match, however amicable, without 
wanting one side or the other to win. The two 
sides had almost equal claims on my affections, 
in point of years, and I had to make up my 


WRENS IN WINTER ~~ 


NDER the eaves of many a house the 
| | nests of martins withstand the winter 

storms, and the wind tears through 
rickety outbuildings without dislodging the 
swallows’ nests from the rafters. Both swallow 
and house-martin are expert plasterers, and 
their nests of hardened mud last so long that 
they may be patched up and used again when 
their owners return in spring. That is one reason 
why it is a pity to knock down these laboriously 
built structures in winter for the sake of mere 
tidiness. Another is that they may not be so 
tenantless as they seem. True, the swallows 
and house-martins have migrated to warmer 
countries for the winter, and their rapid weav- 
ing to and fro, with flashes of white and constant 
twittering, no longer draws attention to their 
nests. Yet, perhaps, at dusk tiny brown birds 
slip in, one after another, to snuggle together 
for warmth in these dark retreats. 

Even in mid-winter many birds go to sleep 
in the open, on perches on bare trees or on the 
ground. Others retire into hedges or shrub- 
beries or roost among creepers, where there is 
some shelter from wind and rain. A few take 
retuge in holes; but of these, it is generally 
agreed, only wrens habitually make use of nests. 
To most people a nest seems the best possible 
bed for a bird; the fact is, however, that birds’ 
nests are cradles for the young and are seldom 
visited by adults once brooding is over. The 
nests that wrens use as sleeping-places in winter 
are not always their own; indeed, there are 
numerous records of wrens sheltering in 
swallows’ nests. 

A crack in the bark of a tree may serve for 
a solitary wren to spend the night in, but such 
a comfortable retreat as a nest will often tempt 
a whole family or even a larger company to 
choose it as a dormitory. One observer saw 
thirteen wrens enter an old swallow’s nest one 
winter evening. Had the nest been opened, 
would they (like the four-and-twenty blackbirds 
baked in a pie) all have begun to sing? Wrens 
do sing in season and out—and what a volume 
of sound thirteen would produce! One makes 
noise enough. It is a constantly repeated sur- 
prise, in garden or countryside, to find so much 
trilling and churring coming from such a tiny 
creature as Jenny, the sweet scold. 

Like other birds, wrens sing to warn rivals 
to keep out of their territory, and will instantly 
challenge any intruder in this chosen nesting or 
feeding area. They actua.ly go on singing while 
in combat with an invader. It has been pointed 
out that the wrens on the island of St. Kilda sing 
even louder than those on the mainland, for they 
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A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


mind. Fortunately I have never had any diffi- 
culty in being a partisan; so I put on my Society 
tie and supported them in a venomous and 
probably offensive manner. 

I have always believed myself a lucky 
spectator with the knack of being in the right 
place at the critical moment, and I saw at least 
one blood-curdling finish, in which the Society 
pair after being three down with four to go, won 
at the last hole. At that last hole one of our side 
had a putt of a yard to win, and he had been 
missing some of that length. He consulted us 
all, quite impartially and also no doubt illegally, 
as to what he should do; should he take great 
pains or should he just go up and give it a 
knock? The verdict was in favour of the 
second and more dashing course. He thereupon 
settled down motionless over the ball for what 
appeared an age. Just as we were about to 
scream he came away from it, said, ‘‘Oh, I do 
feel so nervous,’’ and then began again. The 
end of the story ought clearly to be that he 
missed it, but in fact he did not : he hit it gently 
but firmly into the middle of the hole; the ten- 
sion broke, and we all went intc lunch. 
Admittedly this particular player has been 
highly if pleasantly tried, for he has lately played 
seven foursomes for the Society, and every one 
of the seven matches has to come the last green. 
What fun foursomes are ! 


By MARIBEL EDWIN 


G. KK. Yeates. 


have to proclaim their rights in voices that can 
be heard above the roar of the Atlantic. 

The wren’s plumage (red-brown above, 
greyer brown beneath, and plentifully marked 
with darker bars) is inconspicuous; but 
the little bird attracts the eye by its activity. 
Now and then the flitting and creeping cease, 
and Jenny poses in full view, stump tail erect, 
just as she appears on an up-to-date farthing. 

All the year round wrens are to be seen 
everywhere—in gardens and farm-yards, in 
woods and on commons—and in autumn visi- 





tors from northern Continental countries are 
added to the resident British wrens. They 
thread their way undaunted through the 


thorniest tangles by the wayside and scour the 
ditches, where the food supply fails only in time 
of frost. They are as much at home on the high 
moors as in more sheltered places; in winter they 
creep right under the snow and hunt among the 
moss and heather. Snow-laden hedges, too, are 
favourite haunts. Insects, including various 
pup, are to be found in the crevices ot the 
branches; moreover, the temperature in the 
heart of the blanketed bushes is many degrees 
higher than that on the open ground. 

No doubt a severe winter is very hard on 
wrens, and out of the large summer families only 
a few survive; yet wrens are hardy and must 
surely find enough food, unless the bitter 
weather is unusually prolonged. Though not as 
shy as many people suppose, they are very 
independent. Of all the common garden birds 
they are probably the most dificult to tempt 
with crumbs. It would be an event indeed if 
Jenny Wren came to the bird-table ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FIRE RISK AND 
THATCH 


From Sir Archibald Hurd. 
IR,—May I send a final 
contribution to your cor- 
respondence on the excessive 
premiums demanded for the 
insurance of thatched houses 
against the risk of fire ? 

A leading firm of insur- 
ance brokers has tested the 
market. They report that 
leading companies and under- 
writers do not keep separate 
statistics of houses’ with 
roofs of Norfolk reed, with or 
without under-roofing, and 
with straw thatch, which is 
obviously much more in- 
tlammable, or of new houses 
erected by experienced 
architects, and old cottages 
so crowded together that 
when one takes fire they may 
all be destroyed. They are 
all condemned as bad risks. 

If one of your readers 
with time at his command 
will organise a small syndicate 
on the lines I suggested, I 
shall be pleased to hear from 
him. The correspondence I 
have received supports the 
hope that such co-operation might be 
possible under energetic leadership. 

-ARCHIBALD HurbD, The Shaw, 
Byrasted Chart, Kent. 


DIFFICULTY OF ASSESSMENT 
S1r,—Undoubtedly the risk of fire 
with thatch is, and always has been, 
highly exaggerated in the minds of 
those with little or no exact know- 
ledge. From the insurance point of 
view thatch is prejudiced in that it is 
not substantially big enough business 
to make it worth the companies’ 
while to foster. Ordinary fire insur- 
ance premiums are based on statistics 
of averages built up over a long period 
of years, from which actuaries are 
able to assess their risks. In fact the 
business, even at the modest pre- 
miums for covering brick and tile or 
stone and slate habitations, is highly 
profitable to the insurance companies 
in these days when insurance has 
become a habit. 

Actual fire averages are really 


exceedingly low; this applies to 
thatched properties as much as others. 
The insurance world, however, has no 
proper basis upon which to assess 
risks relating to thatch satisfactorily ; 
no defined statistics, or experience of 
greater or lesser risks associated with 
conditions and varying forms of 
thatch. They quote unfairly high 
premiums, which thatch property 
owners pay grudgingly, believing they 
have no alternative. As Sir Archibald 
Hurd has pointed out, fire “risks”’ to 
thatched property differ widely— 
according to the position of the pro- 
perty and in particular the nature and 
quality of the thatch.—H. E. G. 
SALKILLD, Director, Norfolk Reed 
Thatchers, Ltd., Loudwater, Herts. 


DOMED MARKET CROSSES 


Sir,—With reference to your recent 
correspondence about domed market 
crosses, I have much pleasure in send- 
ing you a photograph of a picture by 
George Frost, a native of Ipswich, 





LOOKING TOWARDS THE LANGDALE PIKES FROM BELOW THE BLEA TARN 
ROAD, WESTMORLAND 
See letter: Lakeland Road Plea 


showing the Old Market Cross of 
Ipswich, which was pulled down in 
1812. The building on the right is the 
Old Shambles. A full account of this 
interesting old cross is given in 
Clarke’s History of Ipswich, published 
in 1830.—V. P. Sapin, Ealing, W.5. 


LAKELAND ROAD PLEA 


Sir,—I understand that the Lakes 
Urban Council propose to repair the 
Blea Tarn Road, which links Little 
Langdale with Great Langdale, and 
should like to make two suggestions 
that would improve the amenities of 
this highway. Since it is narrow and 
extremely sinuous on the Great Lang- 
dale side it would be safer to have 
only one-way traffic, and as the scenery 
is revealed at its best when one is 
going from south to north, it should 
be used in this direction. 

I should also like to see a car park 
constructed at the usual approach to 
Blea Tarn. There is room near the road 
and it would allow one to ieave one’s 
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PAINTING OF THE OLD MARKET CROSS AT IPSWICH BY GEORGE FROST (1754-1821) 


See letter: Domed Market Crosses 


car out of the line of traffic 
while wandering down to see 
the tarn’s delightful situation. 
—W. A. PoucHER, Woodland 
Way, Kingswood, Surrey. 


BATH CIRCUS 
TREES 


S1r,—I much doubt that the 
trees in the Circus at Bath 
were planted as early as the 
1790s, as stated in your issue 
of November 14. Barratt’s 
Historical New Bath Guide, 
published at Bath in 1823, 
writes as follows of the middle 
of the Circus : 

“In the centre is a fine 
reservoir of water, surrounded 
by a charming sbrubbery, 
light iron palisadoes encircling 
the whole.’’—BryYAan LITTLE, 
35, Lexham Gardens, W.8. 

[Mr. Hussey writes : The 
opinionexpressed in my article 
on the Circus that the plane 
trees were planted about 1790 
was based on the following 
data :— 

1. A print of 1819 showing 

the trees of a fair size. 

2. A circular, preserved in 

the Bath Public 

Library, undated, but 
from the style and the names of 
the signatories (the dates of the 
deaths or departures of some of 
whom are known) apparently 
of about 1800. Init a committee 
appeals for further subscriptions 
of 10s. from each householder in 
the Circus ‘“‘for keeping the 
garden in proper order, and occa- 
sional painting of the iron rail- 
ing.’’ It is clear that the enclo- 
sure and planting were recent, 
for the committee went on to 
express the hope that “‘this will 
be deemed no unreasonable com- 
pensation for preventing the dust 
that formerly was such a nui- 
sance,’’ and to point out that 
“the reduction of expense in 
paving the Circus by the im- 
provement of the garden is much 
more than 10s. a year to each 
house.”” But the implication is 
that the work had been done a 
little previously and funds for 
upkeep were now needed. The 


















signatories’ names were Mr. 
Temple (Treasurer, No. 24, 
Circus), Mr. Milford, Mr. Shaws, 
Dr. Falconer, Dr. Parry, Mr. 
Deane, Mr. Walmesley. 

3. The opinion expressed by the 
Men of the Trees, after a recent 
inspection, that the trees were 
about 160 years old. 

The testimonies appear to con- 
verge on about 1790 as the date for 
the planting of the trees; perhaps 
1795. 

The question is of more than 
academic interest since I understand 
that there is an idea that the planes are 
‘not old,” and so might justifiably be 
cut down better to reveal the architec- 
ture of the Circus.and because some 
residents complain that they obscure 
the daylight. Judicious pruning would 
correct the latter. But to fell the trees 
is a most monstrous suggestion. With 
all respect to John Wood, this group 
of planes is quite as beautiful as his 
noble but repetitive design. If it is 
proposed in addition to substitute 
gravel or paving for the grass, it is 
salutary to learn of the ‘‘nuisance”’ 
which originally led to the laying of 
the turf.—Eb.] 


NOT A PEREGRINE’S KILL 


Str,—With reference to the letter in 
your issue of November 21 about fif- 
teen birds found dead in a field in 
Wales, I suggest that they were cer- 
tainly not killed by a peregrine. 
Everything points to some other cause 
of death. To give a few reasons :— 

1. A peregrine kills for food but 
not for sport. It never goes in for 
wholesale murder. No peregrine would 
kill a number of birds and leave the 
bodies untouched. 

2. A peregrine could not kill 
15 birds in the same place. When a 
peregrine appears, birds all scatter to 
cover or lie close on the ground. They 
certainly do not wait while 15 are 
killed off one by one. 

3. A peregrine kills by a stoop at 
hurricane speed on its quarry. The 
stroke is with the strong, curved, back 
talon. This will often decapitate. a 
bird or lay its back open to the bones 
from shoulder to tail. A peregrine 
sometimes binds to its quarry, but the 
talon marks always show on the body. 

4. As the stroke comes from 
above, the fact that some of the dead 
birds were under trees, where they 
are safe from a peregrine, shows that 
they must have died in some other 
way. 

5. A peregrine’s talons always cut 
into its quarry; it could not break 
a bird’s neck with its strong, hooked 
beak without tearing the flesh. 

For these reasons it is impossible 
for a peregrine to have killed 15 
birds in the same field and at the 
same time, and all by breaking their 
necks and without ruffling more than 
a feather or two on the backs of 
the necks. g 





















































ENGRAVING OF DARTMOUTH CASTLE AND HARBOUR, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 
HOLDSWORTH (1668-1726), MAYOR OF DARTMOUTH IN 1724-5 
See letter: The Holdsworth Punch Bowl 


Is Mr. Wyllie sure that the birds’ 
necks were really broken? The head 
of a newly killed bird is amazingly 
“loose on its shoulders” because of 
the long, supple neck. It seems almost 
certain that the birds had eaten 
poisoned food. Very probably the 
farmer had sowed some poisoned grain 
among his new wheat which the birds 
had picked up.—R. B. Bopi.tiy 
(Commander, R.N.,_ retd.), Legal 
Branch, Headquarters Military Govern- 
ment North Rhine, B.A.O.R., Dussel- 
dorf. 


PONIES OF MOUNTAIN 
AND MOORLAND 


S1r,—Many who are interested in 
horses, especially in our native 
breeds of ponies, will have noticed 
with interest the picture of a group of 
Highland ponies on page 1079 of your 
Royal Wedding number (November 
28). The one on the right, illustrated 
in the accompanying photograph, 
is typical of that sturdy and valuable 
breed. She has the intelligent, well- 
shaped head, with slightly dished or 
concave profile, with open and flexible 
nostrils. The neck is rather short 
perhaps, but she has a great body, big 
of girth and loins, and stands on short 
legs, well set, and her cannon bones 
are short, as they should be. She may, 
however, lack a little scope in the 
quarters. 

The Highland pony is one of our 
eight breeds of mountain and moor- 
land ponies which have been the 
foundation of so many of our hunters, 
hacks, ’chasers, polo ponies and light 
draught horses. A mixed bag indeed, 


by a ps * a b 





A TYPICAL HIGHLAND PONY 
See letter: Ponies 0 Mountain and Moorland 
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(1734), 


but their blood has been necessary for 
the infusion of soundness and stamina, 
and for this reason their preservation 
is essential, whether they be New 
Forest, Exmoor, Dartmoor, Welsh, 
Fell, Dales, or Shetland.—R. S. 
SUMMERHAYS, S.W.20. 


THE HOLDSWORTH 
PUNCH BOWL 


S1r,—I have for some time past been 
working on a solution of the riddle of 
the Holdsworth Punch Bowl, which 
an article in Country LIFE of Octo- 
ber 31 claims to have solved, and have 
submitted my answer to the Keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
It agrees in locating the scene of the 
engraving in Dartmouth, but differs 
very considerably from the article’s 
view as to what this scene represents. 

Put very briefly, my solution is 
that the scene represents the Mayor 
and Corporation of Dartmouth (at 
that time the Corporation consisted of 
a Mayor and ten Aldermen—one 
absent on this occasion) entertaining 
their new member, George Treby, 
grandson of the Chief Justice, and son 
of Hon. George Treby, member for 
Plympton (1708-34). The article skips 
a generation, according to the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, and it was 
this younger George who was M.P. 
for Dartmouth (1722-47). If the 
Mayor on this civic occasion was a 
Holdsworth, this reinforces my solu- 
tion. 

No authority is given for a Com- 
pany of Dartmouth Adventurers 
(limited to eleven). 

The dates are strongly in favour 
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of the engraving having been executed 
by Hogarth, who had lately finished 
his apprenticeship with William 
Gamble, and was studying for portrait 
painting at the Academy in St. 
Martin’s Lane. 

I agree entirely as to the prepon- 
derating influence of the Western 
Adventurers, which succeeded in pre- 
venting any repeal or amendment of 
the Newfoundland Act of 1699, and 
their good work both retrospective and 
prospective is commemorated by this 
bowl.—F. J. VarRLey, 64, Banbury 
Road, Oxford. 

TO MARK A MAYORALTY ? 
Sir,—The Dartmouth Corporation has 
still in its possession two Jacobean 
maces, presumably those intended to 
be represented on the Holdsworth 
bowl. Arthur Holdsworth was Mayor 
in 1724-5, and the selection of the 
procession as a subject may well be an 
allusion to his mayoralty. 

It seems likely that the building 
with classical pillars is intended to be 
the famous Dartmouth Butterwalk 
with its covered arcade with pillars 
(1635-40).—PeERcy RussELL, Wate 
Side, South Town, Dartmouth, South 
Devon. 

[The fact that Arthur Holdsworth 
was mayor of Dartmouth in 1724 does 
seem to confirm the suggestion that 
the punch bowl commemorates his 
mayoralty. As an addendum to the 
article of October 31 we reproduce a 
portrait of Arthur Holdsworth in the 
possession of his descendant, Captain 
F. Holdsworth, of Totnes, and an 
early 18th-century engraving of Dart 
mouth castle and harbour.—Ep.} 


EARLY BRICKWORK AT NORWICH 


south. 


stages. 





century. 
Norwich, 


S1rR,—Your readers may be interested to see a 
photograph of the Cow Tower at 
which a brief mention was 
article on the Great Hospital (December 12). It 
stands at the north-east corner of the Hospital 
Meadow, also known as Cow 
River Wensum makes a right-angled bend to the 
From the early records of the city, where 
it is called Le Dongeon, it is known to have 
been built during the closing years of the 14th 
Its erection rounded off the defences of 
on which 
bestowed during Edward III’s reign. 


Norwich, of 
made in my first 


Holm, where the 


been 


much attention had 


As an early example of medieval brickwork 
the Cow Tower deserves to be much better known 
than it is. The late Nathaniel Lloyd made no 
allusion to it in his History of English Brickwork. 
From the Norwich Treasurers’ Accounts, printed 
by Hudson and Tingey (Records of the City of 
Norwich) it appears to have been built in two 
In 1388-9 there are payments for the 
carriage of bricks “to the tower,” e.g. :— 

To Richard Blakehoumore for six lighters 
to the tower with bricks, 3s. 

In 1394-5 there is a payment “for the cover- 
ing of the tower at the Hospital,’ presumabl\ 
when work was discontinued. 

The account for 1398-9 has a 
heading : 
20,000 bricks cost 2s. 1d. 
supplied them were Robert Perkyns (1,000), 


separate 
The carriage of 
Among those who 


The Dungeon. 
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THE COW TOWER AT NORWICH, A LITTLE-KNOWN EXAMPLE 
OF MEDLEVAL BRICK BUILDING 


See tette 


Richard Wilbegh (3,500), William 
Blakehommore (5,350), Thomas Fyn- 
cham (3,000), William Chaundeler 
(1,000), the prices varying between 4s. 
and 5s. 6d. per thousand. The arrow- 


slits or ‘“‘shotholes’”’ are of stone 
Robert Snape, mason, supplied a 
dozen of these at 9d. each; he also 


‘nowels”’ for the stone 
each. A ‘‘\wyndas”’ and a 


provided 30 
stair at 3d 





AN OLD OAK TREE WITH 
FOUR OTHER SPECIES OF 
TREE GROWING FROM ITS. 
ROTTING CRUTCH 
See lett Fi Trees in On 
wheel rote for hoisting up the 


bricks cost 2s. Tubs for carrying the 
bricks were made out of barrels. The 
bricks were brought by water, but it is 
not stated where they were made. 
The word used for bricks is tegula 
or tiles : they were “ wall tiles,”’ in con 
trast to “roof tiles,”’ and the term 
“wall tile’? occurs in the account of 
1436-7 in connection with a consign 
ment of bricks supplied by a Yarmouth 
man when a brick safe was being built 
in the Guild Hall. In 1424-5 a lock 
“for the dongeon in the Hospital 
meadow” was bought, and there is a 
later mention of the tower in 1481, 
when the repair of “the dongeon by 
the Hospitall medewes on the north 
est corner,’ with the adjoining stretches 
of wall, was adjudged the responsi 





: Early Brickwork at Norwich (page 1319) 


bility of the inhabitants of East 
Wymer Ward. 

In its mass and setting on the 
river bank, guarding a _ vulnerable 
angle, this relic of the city’s defences 
is as impressive as it is picturesque. 
ARTHUR Oswa LD, Lingfield, Surrey. 


FIVE TREES IN ONE 


Sir, —I think you will agree that one 
seldom finds five species of forest tree 
in such close proximity as is illus- 
trated in the enclosed photograph, 
taken in the Langdale Valley, near 
Loughrigg Tarn. The main trunk is 
that of an ancient oak, shorn of all 
its branches and showing distinct 
signs of decay. A holly, a yew, a 
mountain ash and a silver birch have 
taken root in the rotting crutch of its 
dismembered limbs and have flour- 
ished there for several years. 

No doubt the damp climate of 
this part of the country made this 
possible, though the severe weather 
earlier this vear nearly caused the 
death of the holly, turning many of 
its leaves a brittle brown. The holly 
has, however, happily survived and 
is again predominantly green. 

The ‘“‘tree’’ attracted the atten- 
tion of other eyes than mine, for in the 
spring of this year a pair of mallard 
made their nest in its branches and 
reared their family there.—Eric B. 
Totty, High Wray House, Ambleside, 
Westmorland. 


PRESERVING OLD 
CHURCH DOORS 


Sik, The — enclosed photographs 
depict two remarkable church doors, 
both richly decorated, yet how differ- 
ent in conception ! One door is that 
in the south porch of Stoke-by 
Nayland Church, Suffolk— the lovely 
15th-century church that comes into 
Constable’s famous rainbow picture. 
Only one leaf of the door is shown in 
mv ‘photograph, but that is sufficient, 
I think, to indicate the amazing wealth 
of carving that goes to make up the 
Jesse-tree design of the whole. The 
canopied niches with their tiny figures 
must be almost as clearly defined 
to-day as when they were carved. 
It is fortunate that the door has had 
a deep porch to protect it since 
medizval days. 

My other photograph depicts a 
door which, owing to its greater age 
and the absence of a protective porch, 
had to be moved inside the church. 
It is the old west door of Leathley 
Church, West Yorkshire, now built 
into the interior wall of the Norman 
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tower. Some splendid and curious 
examples of ancient wrought-iron 
work, which may date from Norman 
times, are pegged to the axe-hewn oak 
planks. The C-hinges and the scroll 
work are very similar to those pre- 
served on the Norman (south) door of 
Stillingfleet Church, near Selby, in the 
same county.—G. BERNARD Woop, 
Rawdon, Leeds. 


A 17th-CENTURY 
BISHOP’S SEAL 


Sir,—Lady Ruggles-Brise asks in 
Country LiFE of November 21 for 
information about sealed bottles. 


During my researches into the history 
of Farnham Castle I have come across 
two glass seals from the wine flagons 
of Bishop Peter Mews, who held the 
See of Winchester 1684-1706. One of 
these’seals was picked up 
on the battlefield of Sedge- 
moor. The other was 
found at Farnham Castle. 
At Sedgemoor (1685) Mews 
fought for the King. At 
Farnham Castle he enter- 
tained Judge Jeffreys on his 
way to the Bloody Assizes. 

The seal consists of 
the Bishop’s initials and 
his mitre, as shown in my 
sketch of the one found at 
Sedgemoor. Its actual 
date is somewhere in 
the latter half of the 
17th century : somewhere 
between 1672, when Mews 
was made Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and 1684, when he 
was declared Bishop of Winchester. 
The glass is typical olive green of that 
period.—A. G. WaDE (Major), Bentley, 
Hampshire. 


TWENTY-SIX FIGURES 
ROUND A TOMB 


Sir,—With reference to the photo- 
graphs in your issue of November 28 
about the monument of Lord Chief 
Justice Popham at Wellington, Somer- 
set, the children depicted are not his 
daughters (he only had one son) but 
the scholars of a school he founded. 
Nor is the single kneeling figure that 
of his wife, but of his daughter-in- 
law. Lady Popham lies beside her 
husband on top of the tomb under the 
canopy. 

I was told these facts when I 
cleaned this monument in 1938 after 





it was reconstructed on its original 
site, having for many vears been 
banished against the north wall. 

The elderly women on the north 
side of the tomb are said to represent 
the inmates of Popham’s almshouse. 
M. JANET BeEcKER, Wangford, Beccles, 
Suffolk. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


From Lady Constance Malleson. 
Stick Furniture in Sweden. 


Stick furniture, exactly as described 
by Major A. G. Wade in your issue of 
November 28, is still made by the 









A 17th-CENTURY BISHOP’S SEAL ON A 
FRAGMENT OF A WINE FLAGON FOUND 
ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF SEDGEMOOR 


See letter: A l7th-century Bishop's Seal 


Swedish farmers here in the province 
of Dalarna. I have two examples of 
it, made by my farmer neighbour.— 
CONSTANCE MALLESON, Loevaenget, 
Sundborn, Sweden. 

Clouded Yellow Emerging in No- 
vember.—On November 15 I found a 
male Clouded Yellow butterfly freshly 
emerged from the chrysalis and with 
its wings not yet dry. I fancy that 
this must be the latest date ever 
recorded of the emergence of this 
butterfly in the open. On November 10 
a friend of mine took a fine specimen 
of Var. helice of the Clouded Yellow in 
his garden.—ARTHUR VALENTINE, 2, 
Vicar’s Close, Wells, Somerset. 

A Late Clouded Yellow in Devon. 
—My wife and I watched a Clouded 
Yellow for some time in the garden 
here on November 23.—Francis R. 
VERDON, Sidbury, Devon. 











THE OLD WEST DOOR OF LEATHLEY CHURCH, YORKSHIRE, 
AND (right) A LEAF OF THE INNER DOOR IN THE CHURCH 
AT STOKE-BY-NAYLAND, SUFFOLK 


See letter: Preservine Old Church Door 
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Monk Shoe in fashionable as you r 


Rust Tan Leather & Suede daily bread 


a . 








Once again there are in Britain a few bottles of 


Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now sold under 


the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING. sae te BEST IN ANY MEASURE 
9 


The quality has remained unaltered since 1818. 


S=™ Cyerry HEERING Whisky 


Wm. Grant & Sons, Ltd., Distillers, Dufftown, Scotland. 

















The liqueur made in Denmark by four generations of the Heering Family 




















VIA IMPERIAL 





Treasure the friendships you made with those who are now 
overseas. Bind these friendships fast with an occasional cable. 
It isn’t expensive and it’s so easy to cable. If you’re on the 
telephone, just phone your nearest Cable and Wireless office, 
or ask for ‘Foreign Telegrams’ and dictate your message. 


Otherwise hand it in at any Cable and Wireless office or any 


Post Office. 
NG 


You can send a twelve word social message 


TELEPHONE 





CABLE BY 





to any place in the Empire for 5/- or less 
CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2.. TELEPHONE: TEMple BAR 8494 

CVS-06 
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Blueprint of today ! ; 
relaxation and healthy exercise in preparation for the tasks that lie ahead ! 
The Sunley team—surveyors, groundsmen, the men who operate the specialised 
earth-moving equipment—is briefed to the minute for this vital conversion 


ready to help in restoring Britain’s recreational facilities—and her 
economic greatness ! 


Sportsground of tomorrow—bringing with it 


Head Office : Sunleys Island, Great West 
Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 
Telephone: Ealing 6023. 
London Office: 24, Berkeley Square, 
Londen, W.|I. 

Telephone: Mayfair 9090. 
Plant & Stores Cepot: Harlington, Middx. 
Telephone: Minerva 4027. 









SPORTS GROUNDS SPECIALISTS, BUILDERS OF PAVILIONS AND GRANDSTANDS*, 








MANRIOIN 


EXCAVATORS 





ALL SIZES 
FROM 
3/4CU. YDS. 


WORLD’S LARGEST 


The 
40-CU. YARDS CAPACITY 


and all sizes from 3/4 cubic yards upwards to speed the production of OPENCAST COAL. 
PROMPT DELIVERY. Complete After-Sales service. 
Full details from the Sole distribuotrs: 


JOHN BLACKWOOD HODGE: C°'” 


i, BERKELEY w ‘LONDON, W.I. BLACKWOOD NODGE “(RELAND) Ltd. 
Telephone : Mayfair 9514. 201, PEARSE STREET, DUBLIN 


HUNSBURY, NORTHAMPTON 
Telephone : 5262. 











To make Country Life complete— 
you need a reliable car 


Tankard and Smith’s stock of used cars is unsurpassed in the country. 200 first- 
class examples, including Utilities and Station Brakes at reasonable prices. 
1939 COMMER, fitted very attractive Utility Body. Seating five with ample 
room for luggage, for goods, also VAUXHALLS and HILLMANS with 


similar Bodies. 





| 1946 MORRIS 8, 2-door Saloon, genuine, 14,000 miles, exceptionally good 


condition—also many earlier models. 


1917 FORD PREFECT SALOON, genuine, 3,000 miles, in black with green 
leather, also 1916 SALOON, 7,000 miles. 








URGENTLY REQUIRED ! ! LOW MILEAGE 1946 AND 1947 
AUSTIN TWELVES AND SIXTEENS, AND RILEY 1} LITRES 


TANKARD & SMITH 


194-198, KING’S ROAD, CITELSEA, $.W.3 











a : FLAxman 4801/3. Established over 30 years. 























COLT CEDAR HOUSES 


OLT CEDAR HOUSES for 
a agricultural purposes, as approved 

by the Ministries and classed 
permanent, now enjoy priority and become 
eligible for licence on approval of plans 
and of building site by the local Author- 
ities. Supplied in prefabricated super- 
structures for site-work, fittings and 
erection by local builder. Write for 
information notes and specification. 


Registered plan prints 3|-. 


W. H. COLT SON & CO LTD 


Bethersden, Kent 
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BUILDING A HOUSE TO-DAY-—III 





THE FINAL 


[iat is an old saying among builders 
that when the exterior is built, and the 
traditional flag is hoisted from the highest 
chimney, the house is half finished. Although 
this sounds rather absurd there is really a lot of 
truth in it. While the walls are rising daily, or 
the roofs are being covered in, there is a satisfac- 
tion in obvious progress and achievement. But 
after the outer fabric is complete there is an 
appallingly long period when progress seems so 
slow as to be almost negligible. Electrical 
wiring, plumbing and plastering and joinery 
work nearly always take much longer than 
anticipated. In these trades there is a lot of 
hard, slogging work that cannot be scamped or 
short-circuited. 

The movements of skilled craftsmen at 
work are always a pleasure to watch, but I 
always think that this is particularly exempli- 
fied in the case of an expert plasterer. The 
rhythmic co-ordination of the arms and hands 
and the pliant sway of the body as the man 
swings from his tray of material to the wall have 
a distinct flavour of the ballet. There is never 
a jerk or a strained, abrupt movement. The 
floorboards are preserved from the inevitable 
spillings by a layer of sawdust, and the wise 
owner, especially if he is also a gardener, will 
take care that the resulting mixture of lime and 
rubbish is taken right out of the house and dis- 
posed of as far away as possible, for otherwise 
the poisonous mixture will plague him for years 
by killing any valuable plant that is planted 
near it. 

In previous houses which I have built and 
afterwards lived in I have economised by using 
Columbia pine instead of deal (Scotch pine), 
which costs the same, and have left the wood 
unpainted, merely limed. Unfortunately the 
mixture of different woods and secondhand bits 
and pieces of panelling and skirting in the new 
house seemed to make painting unavoidable, 
and in a weak moment I gave way. I have little 
experience of the life and appearance of 
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FOR THE OLD 


O Christmas for the old, 
So near dying; 
Only pain and cold, 
Only crying. 


Yet Christ, Who played, 

And knew His Mother’s kiss, 
Has said 

That, for the lonely and afraid, 
Comfort is. 


Glory in the East, 
And in the heart 
For all men; 
Warmth and feast 
Thety part; 
Long-lost kisses given, 
And then— 
Heaven. 
CONSTANCE HOLME. 
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unpainted deal, but I do know that unpainted 
Columbia pine is absolutely satisfactory. It 
retains an excellent appearance for at least ten 
years, and even if it becomes dirty through 
rough usage it is easily washed and re-limed, 
after which it appears as good as ever. I occu- 
pied a cottage I had built many years before 
and was delighted with the excellent results 
produced by this inexpensive treatment as 
opposed to the costly and laborious work of 
stripping and re-painting that would have been 
unavoidable with a painted surface. If I had 
to build again, I would stain the deal and fir 
spruce) with a very pale warm pinkish-coloured 
flat stain and lime immediately. I have tried 
this on white wooden shelves with good results; 
a mixture of mahogany and “light oak’’ stain, 
thinned down with a large proportion of turpen- 
tine substitute, was used. 

Another economy was 


foregone with 


PHASE - 


slightly less regret. In previous houses I 
had had the final coat of plaster left rough 
sanded and had lived with this as a 
finished surface for some years until it became 
so soiled that distempering became necessary. 
Although it is quite an attractive-looking finish, 
the drawback is that one perpetually barks one’s 
knuckles on the rough surface. As there would 
not be so much room in the new cottage, smooth 
plaster was deemed advisable and, after much 
deliberation, the selected tints of distemper 
were finally mixed and applied. 

Many strange bits and pieces of secondhand 
architraves, mantels, cupboard doors, panels, 
etc., had given the interior a somewhat queer, 
patchwork appearance, but when coated with 
uniform tints of paint or distemper everything 
harmonised fairly well. Even some remarkably 
solid doors, recognisable as of the art nouveau 
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By MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


now one must be content with the horrible 
skimpy pressings of that awful black metal 
blotched with copper which made the early 
telephone instrument so hideous an evesore. 
So with indignant rugged individualism we 
clamped down the stair rods with triangular 
blocks of wood. 

At last the day dawned 
months’ toil was ended. The result is reason 
ably satisfactory, but I have come to the 
conclusion that if I had to start another house 
now I would do it in a different way altogether 
in view of the more difficult times in which we 
live. I think many standards must go. We 
must find less laborious methods of providing 
a reasonably well insulated water-tight struc- 
ture. Whether we like it or not, less timber and 
more concrete will have to be used. Flues, 
lintels, plumbing fixtures, windows and doors 


when sixteen 


SIXTEEN MONTHS’ TOIL ENDED 


period of the early years of this century, finally 
blended quite well with the slightly William and 
Mary flavour which was the target at which I 
somewhat vainly aimed. 

Strangely enough the greatest difficulties 
appeared with the humbler fitments and 
materials. Our concrete hall-way had to be 
covered with some worn and particularly austere 
linoleum. As water-resisting cement had been 
used the linoleum could not be stuck down with 
bitumen, as this requires absorption to dry out. 
To get a meagre amount of the real paste 
required was a difficult business that involved 
a lot of time and trouble. The final result, 
owing perhaps to the poor quality of the lino- 
leum, is not very satisfactory. Bumps and 
waves appeared, and I believe that a child’s toy 
garden roller would really have been the proper 
tool to use for this job. Unfortunately we had 
not got one. 

Curtain pelmets I contrived from old archi- 
trave material, very economically and with a 
good appearance. But, determined on at least 
a touch of “‘sharawaggi’”’ (if I may borrow this 
excellent word from Mr. Hussey), I wanted 
tassel hooks to hold the old curtain cords in 
order to achieve a better draping. The proper 


hooks were unobtainable, and in the end 
coat-hooks had to serve. 
Stair-eyes of acceptable pattern were 


another snag. The last boxes of oddments in 
the ironmongers’ seem now to be quite empty. 
Hitherto a good rummage usually produced one 
or two such fitments in good solid brass, but 


are, inevitably, on the way to standardisation 
for mass production and interchangeability. 
This, I think, is all to the good—if the designs 
ave good. But I cannot see the units of 
to-morrow producing an attractive and practical 
house if we merely copy the design of elevations 
born of individual craftsmanship with bricks, 
rafters and tiles. It seems to me that a new and 
possibly revolutionary technique of architec- 
ture is necessary; one that does not inevitably 
follow the Corbusier school, which the man in 
the street associates with cinemas and seaside 
bungalows, but one that expresses the modern 
trend with its insistence on a more open-air way 
of life with a minimum of household drudgery. 
It is time that a new style was born. To the 
layman interested in architecture it often seems 
as though this mother of the arts has shown a 
more or less steady decline from the time of 
Inigo Jones to the present day. I believe, how- 
ever, that this new style is already germinating 
in the minds of many architects. I have seen 
flashes of it here and there. There are keynotes 
of bringing the garden into the house, or taking 
the house more into the garden—whichever way 
vou put it; “outdoor habitability’’ I term it. 
There are touches of ‘“‘sharawaggi’’ in rough- 
chiselled stone or unashamed bare wood, yet 
there is a certain stern practicality about the 
essential construction. It is, perhaps, the oppo- 
site of what I have been able to achieve, but it is 
what I would like to aim at next time. 

Previous articles on this subject appeared 
on April 19 and November 1, 1946. 
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SHE SPARES A GLANCE for the man who chooses 
his clothes well, and wears, above all, a hat by 
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NEW BOOKS 


SIX HUNDRED YEARS 
OF KENTISH LIFE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


M: KALPH ARNOLD’S The Colonel Gadd relied, too, on a 





Hundred of Hoo (Constable, stop-watch. ‘‘He proceeds to an 

12s. 6d.) is a record of some elaborate survey of the surrounding 
outstanding events, from the 14th marsh country, proving that it is only 
century down to the recent war, in by taking Lower Higham as the centre 
this bit of Kent between the Thames or starting point that distances, times, 
and the Medway. The puissant lords and objects encountered en route can 
who built Cooling Castle, the farmers be made to tally exactly.’’ 
who drained the marshes, the parsons But when a novelist wants to 
who lived in the rectories, the in- make a thing tally, he makes it tally, 
dustrialists who made piers and rail- and that is all there is to it. He is not, 
ways, the men of letters who found like a geographer, confined by rods, 
inspiration in the region: all these are poles and_ perches. Consider, for 
the matter of the author’s concern, example, this passage from Mr. 
and he sees them against the back- Francis Steegmuller’s Flaubert and 
ground of the country itself: a marsh Madame Bovary: ‘He (Flaubert) was 
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THE HUNDRED OF HOO. By Ralph Arnold 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 


THOSE WERE THE NIGHTS. Edited by James Agate 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 


A LETTER FROM GROSVENOR SQUARE. By John G. Winant 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 
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country largely of ‘‘ flat wilderness, in- discovering, to his own intense in- 
tersected with mounds and dykes and terest, that he must not always be 
gates, with scattered cattle feeding on completely truthful and accurate in 
it.” That is part of the description detail. To secure greater vividness 
that Dickens puts into the mouth of and verisimilitude for the whole, some 
Pip in Great Expectations. parts had to be distorted; strolls in the 

Where was the village that Pip countryside had to take a longer time, 
and Joe Gargery lived in? Inevitably, journeys to Rouen a shorter, than they 
Mr. Arnold gives a chapter to this did in life. ... Hours and minutes 
ancient controversy. Does it matter were blandly lied about.”’ 
one bit? The village is in Great If Flaubert, writing his “ natural- 
Expectations. There it abides forever, istic’ novel, felt that he could play 
and where else does it need to be? these tricks, you may be sure the 
That is true enough, but all the same romantic Dickens was not troubled by 
men will go on debating the matter as__ scruples. No; I think we had better 
long as one stone stands on another to _—leave that village inside the covers of 
give themaclue. Andthat may not be | the book where we can enjoy its free- 
so long as all that, so let them have dom unhampered by stop-watches and 
their fun while they may. tape-measures. 

However, it is permissible to note 
that their enthusiasm for the estab- AN AMENABLE PARSON 
lishment of a definite /ocus blinds them Mr. Arnold has a good deal to tell 
to the way of the artist, to the smooth us about the ‘‘unnamed clergyman” 
or stormy passage of the wind that who married the Prince Regent and 
bloweth where it listeth. There is a Mrs. Fitzherbert. The prince found it 
Colonel Gadd, for example, who is the _ no easy matter to lay his hands on the 
champion of Lower Higham as Pip’s _ right man, for toconduct this marriage 
village. ‘‘He proceeds,’’ Mr. Arnold was to meddle with perilous stuff. 
tells us, ‘‘to identify the known fea- But the Reverend Robert Burt, aged 
tures of Pip’s village with features 29, lodged in the Fleet prison for 
which exist or used to exist in a debt of £500, seemed a likely bird, 
Chequers Street and Gore Street.”’ and he proved amenable. ‘‘I suspect,’’ 
THE NOVELIST’S “LICENCE” says Mr. Arnold, ‘that the monetary 

reward was considerably in excess of 

But why should the Colonel £500.’’ Certainly, Mr. Burt was able, 
assume that the world was static to the next year, to buy the advowson 
Charles Dickens? To illustrate the of St. Mary Hoo and that of the 
point from a case which, if not impor- neighbouring village of High Halstow. 
tant, at least has to do with the actual Two years after that he was appointed- 
writing of a novel, let me tell of atale a Domestic Chaplain and was pre- 
of my own. Onanarmofariverthere sented to the living of Twickenham. 
is—or was, for alas! it was recently He died in 1791, aged only 35, leaving 
burnt to the water’s edge—an old hulk ‘‘a comfortable competence’’ to his 
that was used as a human residence. _ wife. 


‘A few miles away, on another arm of He left also one of the strangest 


the same water, there is a house in clergymen the Church of England ever 
a wood. For the purposes of my novel, knew. The Reverend Robert Gas- 
I wanted the hulk to be on the other coyne Burt succeeded his father at 
side of the water from this house,soI St. Mary’s and High Halstow. He is 
picked it up and put it there. And why _ said never to have composed a sermon 
shouldn’t Dickens have picked upany- _—_and seldom to have delivered one. He 
thing he fancied from Chequers Street married, had no children, and a dress 
or Gore Street and put it down in _ suit was his ‘‘customary and ordinary 
another village which might itself exist | wear.’’ He didn’t read, write, ride, 
only in his imagination? shoot, work in his garden or go for 
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walks. He just existed in his comfort- 
able house, married, baptised and 
buried his parishoners, and every fine 
afternoon drove out in a carriage 
behind a pair of grey horses. He had 
ample means, ‘‘all derived from half 
an hour’s rather shady work put in by 
his father on the 15th of December, 
1785.” 
TWENTY YEARS OF THEATRE 
In 1940 Mr. James Agate was sent 
by an anonymous donor four volumes 
of dramatic criticisms taken from the 
London Press in the years 1885-1893. 
In 1946 he received another present : 
a parcel of envelopes containing 1,500 
criticisms of London stage perform- 
ances during the period 1897-1906. 
The book edited by Mr. Agate, called 
Those Were the Nights (Hutchinson, 


15s.), is a ‘‘winnowing”’ of these two 
collections. Substantially, we have 


the critiques as they came from the 
pens of William Archer, Clement 
Scott, and the other critics of that 
-eneration. But that is not all, for 
there are interpolations from Mr. 
\gate’s own pen, and these are not 
the least interesting or the least valu- 
able of the things here gathered 
together. He gives us, for example, 
juite an essay on the climb of British 
drama out of the long doldrums of the 
19th century; and he has a keen 
memory for a telling moment. Con- 
sider, for example, this: 

“T saw Ellen Terry in Alice-Sit- 
By-The-Five at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester, on the evening following 
Irving’s death. At the words ‘It’s 
summer done, autumn begun. Fare- 
well, summer, we don’t know you any 
more, Alice-Sit-By-The-Fire hence- 
forth. Taxis farewell—advance four- 
wheelers. I had a beautiful husband 
once, black as the raven was his 
hair...’ she broke down, the curtain 
was lowered, and the audience filed 
out without a sound.”’ 


IRVING AND THE LYCEUM 

Necessarily, there is much about 
Irving in the book. We learn how he 
saved the Lyceum in 1871. The 
theatre was ‘‘in desperate straits. 
Something had to be done, but nobody 
knew what. It was then that Mr. 
Irving suggested The Bells.’’ 

The man who adapted this piece 
from the French was ‘‘something in 
the law.’’ It was clear that his work 
had no literary merit. The manage- 
ment of the Lyceum disliked it, and, 
what was even more unpromising, 
another version of the same play had 
been tried at another theatre and had 
failed. However, Irving felt he could 
make something of it; £300 was bor- 
rowed by the management, and the 
piece was bought. With Irving’s 
treatment of Mathias, it became the 
rage, and he went on playing it, off 
and on, for the rest of his life. 

Commenting on the play 21 years 
after its first appearance, a critic said : 
“The Bells not only lifted Mr. Irving 
into popularity; it has ever since been 
a successful play, and so it will remain 
as long as Mr. Irving is here to act it. 
With him, it will in all probability 
pass away, since neither the action nor 
the dialogue contains anything of a 
striking character which Mr. Irving 
has not put there.”’ 

It boils down to what was said 
of Great Expectations. Where Dickens 
took his stuff from doesn’t matter. 
What a sorry script was handed to 
Henry Irving does not matter either. 
What matters is ‘“‘anything of a 
striking character’ that gets out of 
the mind of the artist into whatever 
material he works in. 

This book will be prized by those 
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whose memories go back to the late 

Victorian and Edwardian theatre. It 

is a resurrection of many old delights. 
JOHN WINANT 

This country, I imagine, had few 
stauncher friends during the war than 
the American Ambassador, John G. 
Winant. In his book A Letter From 
Grosvenor Square (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 12s. 6d.) he says: ‘‘Always in 
times of stress it is the simple virtues 
that really count . . . courage and 
kindness, common sense and a sense 
of humour, military competence and 
an abiding faith in the purpose of life 
give strength and unity in advancing 
the dignity of man.”’ 

This book is the book of a man 
who saw life in those terms. It is 
a record of his experience among us 
when he shared our hardest days. It 
carries the story up to the moment 
when Japan struck at America. The 
author gives a dramatic account of 
how he first heard the announcement 
of that deed. He had dined with Mr. 
Churchill at Chequers, and as the hour 
of nine approached Mr. Churchill 
asked the butler to put the radio on 
the table. “‘It was a small fifteen 
dollar portable set that Harry Hopkins 
had sent him. The Prime Minister 
reached out his hand and raised the 
lid that set it going. For a moment 
there was a jangle of music, and then, 
suddenly, from the black box, a voice 
announced that Japan had attacked 
our fleet at Pearl Harbour. ... We 
looked at one another incredulously. 
Then Churchill jumped to his feet and 
started to the door with the announce- 
ment: ‘We _ shall declare war on 
Japan.’”’ 

The book has many of these per- 
sonal dramatic touches. 
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THE LIFE OF INSECTS 


HE high standard of the New 

Naturalist books being issued by 
Collins at 16s. is more than maintained 
in Insect Natural History, by A. D. 
Imms. Dr. Imms, who is a former 
Reader in Entomology at Cambridge 
University, has succeeded in _ pre- 
senting a great deal of information 
about insects (chiefly those other than 
butterflies and moths, which are the 
subjects of other books in the series) 





in an interesting and entertaining 
form. Among the topics he discusses 


are the structure and transformations 
of insects, how they are classified, how 
and on what they feed, how they pro- 
tect themselves against their enemies 
and how they reproduce themselves. 
His account of the life of the social 
insects, a complex subject, is admir- 
ably lucid, and for those who wish to 
pursue this matter and others further 
there is a helpful documentary appen- 
dix. The illustrations, especially those 
in colour, most of which are by Mr. S. 
Beaufoy, are first-rate, and there are 
some useful maps showing the distri- 
bution of various insects. Peay 


THE FUN BEHIND THE PRESS 

ANY famous journalists, artists, 

cartoonists and news _ photo- 
graphers contribute to Jnky Way 
Annual, 1947-48 (World’s Press News, 
10s. 6d.), a sprightly new publication 
offering a feast of entertainment to 
those connected with the Press and 
to the public generally. In_ their 
inimitable ways the contributors give 
glimpses behind the scenes of everyday 
life of the newspaper world and show 
how its trials and achievements can 
be full not only of absorbing interest 
and hard work but, if looked at from 
the right angles, of exciting fun as 
well. This 200-page volume, the 
profits of which will be devoted to the 
charitable work of the Newspaper 
Press Fund, interprets the journalist 
and his work to the public and reveals 
many mysteries of the world-wide 
organisation that produces the Press. 
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The truth 
game 


@@ Glad you like this sherry —it’s 
South African. 
It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
i 
I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 
Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 
But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 
Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 
So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 
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Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago ? 

Now you’re delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not 
likely to lead such an important 
Empire Industry up the garden 
again. It wouldn’t make sense. 


So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 


You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITFr 








The First 


Cigar 
for the 


best 
days 
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Loans up to 
two-thirds of the 
agricultural value 
of properties at 


obs, 
2 /o 


interest 


MORTGAGE 


Loans 


FOR ALL FARM 
PURPOSES 





ANNUAL PAYMENT to cover 
INTEREST (33% )andREPA Y- 
MENT of the amount borrowed 
per £100 of loan in— 


60 years £4.0.0 perann. 
50 years £4 . 5. 0 perann. 
| 40 years £4 . 135.4 per ann. 
30 years £5. 8.4 per ann. 
20 years £7 0.0 perann. 


10 years £11.18.10 per ann. 


(payable half yearly 
* Appropriate Tax Relief 
in respect of interest paid allowed 
in the current year. 


Do you require— 
ASSISTANCE TO BUY A FARM 


MONEY TO REPAY EXISTING BORROWING 
AT A HIGHER INTEREST RATE 


NEW COTTAGES 

NEW FARM BUILDINGS 

REPAIRS TO FARMHOUSE OR BUILDINGS 
DRAINAGE OF YOUR LAND 

NEW MACHINERY OR IMPLEMENTS 


MORE LIVESTOCK 
IMPROVEMENT TO YOUR PROPERTY 














° 
2 


Spread the cost over a term of years hy 
taking a loan on mortgage of your land. 











Mortgage loans for improvements in cases where income tax relief 
is obtained under the Income Tax Act 1945, may be made repayable 
on special terms. 











Send for explanatory leaflets to the 
AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION LTD. 
Stone House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2z 
OR ASK YOUR BANK MANAGER 
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FLAME 


DESTROYS ALL PESTS AND WEEDS BY THE MODERN METHOD 
All British Design and Production 


MORTON LONGLEY LTD. ities. | 

In the critical carly stages of growth ==#=#=#2# |. 
=) ensure young plant and bulb 
- PROTECTION 


Insects, weed seeds and harmful bacteria starve 
your young plants by robbing the soil of nutriment and 
feeding upon the roots themselves. Before planting, 
eliminate these pests by sterilizing the soil with the 
ALPHA Electric Garden Unit, which destroys pests 
without harming the beneficial elements in the soil, and 
so ensures subsequent healthy growth. Used as a 
PASTEURIZER, the ALPHA rids chrysanthemum 
stools and other roots and bulbs of eel worm and other 
pests — without possibility of harm to the plants, because 
it is thermostatically controlled. The ALPHA is also 
adaptable as a greenhouse heater, so that with one ALPHA 
Unit— convenient, compact, certain in action, safe — you 
can take three vital precautions essential in the critical 
early stages of growth to make sure of good results. 


ALPHA 





A Combined 

SOIL STERILIZER 

sets PASTEURIZER 
Greenhouse Heater 

PRICE: STERILIZER £48.15 .0 


sige f growth,” or ELECTRIC 

; é early stages 0! wth,” aie sees 
vasteurizing A heating accessories 2. a. * 

pasteurizing heating cine tox Gab ener Ob: GARDEN UNI 


FARM & GARDEN ELECTRIFICATION LTD., I ALPHA WORKS, HAVELOCK RD., SOUTHALL, MDX 


Ask your horticultural dealer to 
show you the ALPHA Electric 
Garden Unit and the iilustra- 
ted explanatory leaflet “ In the 
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FARMING NOTES 





MAKING POTATOES 
GO ROUND 


HILE the Minister of Agri- 
culture hopes to get a full 
acreage of potatoes grown in 


1948, the present concern of Ministers 
and the public is that immediate sup- 
plies should see us through the spring 
until the first of the early potatoes 
come in from the far west. It has been 
suggested that some of the smaller 
potatoes which are not normally sold 
as ware could be brought in for distri- 
bution this winter. I have made some 
enquiries about the possibilities of this 
source of extra supply, either for the 
ordinary consumer or for catering 
establishments. The Ministry of Food 
say that it is difficult to estimate the 
quantity of small potatoes or chats 
likely to be available. Normally, 
chats are those which pass through a 
14-inch riddle, and on this basis the 
official estimate is that there may be 
463,000 tons of the 1947 crop, and of 
that quantity there may now be 
250,000 tons remaining. It will be 
safer, as some of the very small tubers 
do not get picked up and are lost before 
the potatoes can be bagged, to put the 
effective quantity as only 150,000 tons. 
Already this season special measures 
have been taken to bring in some of the 
smaller potatoes by reducing the riddle 
from 1% inches to 144 inches, and it 
is estimated that 90,000 of the possible 
150,000 tons will, anyway, now reach 
the ware market in this way. Of the 
remaining 60,000 tons of chats, some 
15,000 tons will be sold as Scotch 
“thirds’’ (small seed), leaving in 
theory 45,000 tons for animal and 
human consumption. Even this is a 
considerable quantity which house- 
wives would welcome, especially as it is 
doubtful whether the 3lb. a week 
allocation can be maintained through 
the spring. The Ministry consider 
that the only feasible proposition 
would be to allow the chats to be sold 
with the ware as part of the ordinary 
ration by doing away with the 14-inch 
riddle. With a few smalls, consumers 
would not have grounds for complaint, 
but inevitably some extra dirt and 
other debris would filter through 
which would exasperate housewives 
already worried by the small weekly 
allocation. Indeed, the Ministry’s 
view is that if they do away with the 
1 14-inch riddle it would probably pro- 
duce more complaints than potatoes. 
From the farmer’s point of view, there 
is also the consideration that these 
very small potatoes do make a useful 
food for pigs and poultry. 


Safe Storage 
ECOGNISING the fact that a 
great many housewives, 
especially in the rural areas, have 
managed to accumulate a store of 
potatoes irrespective of the ration, the 
Ministry of Agriculture now gives 
them some sound advice about storage. 
The potato is sensitive to conditions of 
temperature and humidity. If it is 
frozen it is rapidly destroyed. Even 
if it is severely chilled its edible quality 
will be spoilt. If it is kept too warm, 
there is a loss through evaporation—- 
which causes shrivelling—and _pre- 
mature sprouting. When it is kept 
in the damp, losses are caused by rots 
and diseases that spread decay; and, 
of course, potatoes must not be stored 
in the daylight, or the tubers will turn 
green. The best place for keeping 
potatoes is a cool, fairly dry shed or 
garage where the frost does not 
normally penetrate. Potatoes are 
really better outside the house than 
in it, but if the house must be used the 
best places are the basement cellar and 
the cupboard under the stairs. It is 
best to store loose in barrels or boxes 
rather than in sacks, and it is impor- 
tant to look over the potatoes occa- 
sionally to see that disease is not 


spreading. I see that Lieut.-( 
Preston, the chairman of the Cop; 
Development Association, has point 
out that the average annual loss 
potatoes due to blight is more th 
a million tons, which represents 
pound a week per person. Sprayi 
the growing crop with a _ cop 
sulphate preparation is, of course, t 
preventive recommended by t 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


Premium Bulls 

HOSE who keep premium bu 

under the official Livestock I: 
provements Scheme are now to get a 1 
additional grant of £60 for a beef bu! . 
The grant was £40 for a beef bull ar 
£60 for a dairy bull. Now, beef 
given the same priority as milk in 
Government policy, and appropriate! 
the premiums for the two types of bu 
are put at the same level. I imagin 
that the wider facilities for artificia 
insemination are reducing the need fc 
premium bulls in districts served b 
A.I. centres. The idea of the premium 
bull scheme has been to enable group 
of farmers to use better sires than the, 
would otherwise afford for themselves 
but the quality standard of the pr« 
mium bull is generally below that of 
the bull selected for use at an A.]I 
centre. 


Grants for ™ Stallions 

HE societies concerned with 

heavy horse breeding are anxious 
about the decline in the numbers of 
heavy horses being bred and thi 
increased expenses in travelling sta! 
lions. Before the war the stallion 
societies approved by the Ministry 
received a grant of £40 per annum fo: 
every travelling stallion, and the grant 
still remains at this figure. The 
societies have to make arrangements 
for the next season and they have 
pressed the Minister to make a1 
announcement. I am told that the 
increased costs of keep both for the 
horses and the groom require that at 
least 80 mares should be served by) 
each stallion in a season if a loss is to 
be avoided. Some societies in the last 
season have had as few as 28 mares, 
and clearly they will not be able to 
carry on unless they get some further: 
financial assistance. It may bi 
argued that we shall not in the futur 
need so many heavy horses as mor 
light handy tractors come off the pro 
duction line, but I think it would b 
unwise at the moment to let thes 
societies drop out. 


Another Call-up 


HE youths who turned 18 in th 

first quarter of this year hay 
already been required to register fc 
military service. The lad who has bet 
in regular full-time agricultural en 
ployment for at least three months « 
who entered regular full-time agr 
cultural employment within thre 
months from the date of completio 
of whole-time general education 1 
automatically exempt from call-uy 
But I see that those in what are calle: 
the ‘‘subsidiary agricultural occupa 
tions” that is, pig men, poultry 
farmers, nurserymen and fruit farm- 
workers, are still liable for call-up 
although they may have had defer- 
ment where their retention is con 
sidered essential for food production 
It is hard to understand why any 
young man experienced in food pro 
duction should be taken off the land 
at the present time. We need pigs and 
eggs just as much as farm crops. 
Indeed the Government’s programme 
of expansion is directed mainly to an 
increase in these products. Yet they 
are still classed “subsidiary agri- 
cultural occupations.”’ 

CINCINNATUS. 





ESTATE MARKET 





MORE ESTATES 
BROKEN UP IN 1947 


once advertised that “‘ There is no 

better Christmas present than a 
nice house and garden.”’ Sucha present 
could not have been a cheap one even 
at that time, and to-day, besides calling 
for a substantial outlay to secure a 
presentable property, it would involve 
very prompt action in the case of an 
auction, since so many offers are 
announced only to be countermanded 
later owing to private negotiation. 
That has been one of the marked 
characteristics of the year’s auction 
business. Another has been a 
decreased tendency to accept bids for 
large landed properties as a whole. 
Sale in lots has proved more satisfac- 
tory, for competitors for individual 
lots have-run prices up to a point which 
clearly demonstrated how the vendor 
would have lost money had he been 
content with the best bid for the 
estate in its entirety. 

The chief compelling cause of 
some of the principal break-up auctions 
of landed property has been the 
necessity of securing a fund from 
which to defray death duties, payment 
for which must be made in cash or by 
the surrender of real property to the 
Exchequer. Broadly speaking, the 
latter course is strictly limited in scope, 
inasmuch as certain types of property 
only are likely to be acceptable as a 
substitute for payment in cash. The 
representative estates that have 
hitherto passed into the possession of 
the public in order to satisfy the tax- 
collector have a common factor, 
namely their value as places of 
popular resort. Possibly, in fact 
probably, the increase of the technical 
staffs of the various Government 
Departments may be felt to justify the 
experiment of accepting for payment 
of death duty a different type of 
property; for example, comparatively 
small farming propositions. There is 
always, of course, the likelihood that 
for some special purpose the authori- 
ties might be willing to take over 
premises or sites more readily than so 
far they have been willing to do. How- 
ever, while the state of the open 
market remains as vigorous as it is, 
owners Can usually come forward with 
the requisite cash for the nation. 


FACING THE FACTS 


AXATION of real estate remains 

on the most onerous scale, alike as 
regards income and on devolution, and 
it is quite the exception now for any 
large property to pass in its entirety 
to the legatees, the amount of the 
death duties being provided in cash 
forthwith. There is no alternative to 
selling much of it. Who are the 
buyers? While the farming outlook 
continues to be encouraging, there 
will, of course, be no lack of competi- 
tion among farmers, though whether 
some of them are not leaving them- 
selves dangerously short of working 
capital is a question. 

A very surprising number of pro- 
perties will be found in any list of 
purchases this year by public authori- 
ties. Government Departments and 
county councils have taken over 
mansions and large acreages. The 
National Coal Board lost no time in 
acquiring Himley Hall estate, in 
Staffordshire, and certain residential 
lreeholds of considerable value in 
Wales. Some of the official purchases 
r leases portend a possible impair- 
1ent of residential amenity in dis- 
icts where, for instance, penal or 
‘lormatory establishments have been 

t up in country houses. Societies of 
philanthropic order have bought 
‘ansions, and both sales and lettings 
{ others have been arranged with a 
iew to conversion into schools. 
The one purpose for which there 


& pre-war days a London agency 


has been practically no demand has 
been residential use as private seats. 
It has not been necessary to buy a 
large mansion simply as a residence, 
tenancies being obtainable with the 
sporting rights and as much land as 
anyone would want. Typical of the 
period is the fact that important 
country houses have been sold for 
adaptation for scientific research,. in 
horticulture and so forth. 


LINK WITH GEORGE ELIOT 

ARIAN EVANS (1819-1880), who 

wrote under the name of George 
Eliot, was born at Chilvers Coton, 
Warwickshire, where her father, 
Robert Evans, was the estate agent to 
the Newdigate family. The Newdigate 
property, Astley Castle, the existing 
structure of which is nearly 400 years 
old, is, state Messrs. Bright Willis and 
Son, to be let. One of the historical 
characters associated with the castle, 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, father 
of Lady Jane Grey, was not lucky in 
an effort to escape after the failure of 
Wyatt’s rebellion. Three days and 
nights he hid up an oak tree, only to 
be betrayed at last by one of his own 
retainers. 

Treviades Barton, a Cornish 
manor house of about the year 1600, 
on the Helford, has been sold by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
The same firm sold the two chief lots 
of the Lynes Place estate, Taynton, 
before the auction, in Gloucester. 
These lots included Lynes Place and 
the attested farm of 44 acres, and 
Byfords, a farm of 58 acres. Other 
sales by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley include Tranquil Corner, a 
Surrey freehold more than 150 years 
old, at Betchworth, The Spinney, 
a modern house in 3 acres one mile 
from Tewin, in Hertfordshire, and, 
with Messrs. Gray Lucas and Partners, 
Highcroft, at Burley, in the New 
Forest, where gardens of over 6 acres 
were laid out by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 

Among sales effected by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons is that of New 
Place, a freehold of 5 acres at Sunning- 
dale, Berkshire, for £8,500, and, with 
Mr. Scott Pitcher, Weyton, a freehold 
of over an acre at St. George’s Hill, 
Weybridge, for £5,000. 

Binfield Court, a Georgian house 
in 5 acres near Bracknell; Valley House 
and 10 acres on the fringe of the 
common at Chobham; West End 
Farm, a Tudor house and 30 acres at 
Waltham St. Lawrence; and, with 
Messrs. Alfred Savill and Co., Ridge 
End at Wentworth, have been sold 
through Mrs. N. C. Tufnell’s agency. 


A HENLEY SALE 
| apa DAWSON’S executors have 

sold Remenham Place and 53 
acres on the hills overlooking Henley- 
on-Thames, Oxfordshire. Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. 
Simmons and Sons were the agents. 
Cabramatta, a modern house and 
37 acres near Esher, has been sold by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. and 
Messrs. Weller, Son and Grinsted. 

Toft Quay, Kingswear, Devon, 
has been sold for £6,000 by Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff. 

Barmston, near Bridlington, an 
estate of over 2,230 acres, which has 
been in the possession of the vendor's 
family for more than 450 years, is to 
be sold to defray death duties. 

Penrhos, nearly 6,000 acres, in 
Anglesey, has been privately sold by 
order of the Hon. L. H. V. O. Stanley 
by Messrs. Collins and Collins. The 
buyers have retained Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. and Messrs. R. C. 
Knight and Sons to resell the property. 

Kinmel Hall, Abergele, in North 
Wales, has been sold to a Malvern 
school. ARBITER. 
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_ . in spite of the drought those 4 cwt. of ‘Nitro-Chalk’ I gave 











that crop have had a very useful effect. We started using the 





kale sooner than usual, but it should feed the cows until the turn 














of the year. They say those leaves have a lot of protein in 














them. Top dressing the land with ‘Nitro-Chalk’ nitrogen 





feeds the crops and the cows.’’ 


[.C.1. FERTILIZERS & 
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Ovwr sincere wishes for a 
PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR... 





















































































































































INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN, LTD. 








Harvester House, 259, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.|I. 
Telephone : Clerkenwell 4921. 
WORKS : LIVERPOOL 











Telegrams : Intharco, Barb, London. 
DONCASTER. 
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Tweed three-piece; the straight coat striped in coral, black 
and stone, the kilted suit in black and white diagonal with 
a turn-down collar and cuffs of coral velvet. Louis Levy 


(Right) Powder-blue hopsack cotton coat, waterproofed 

and saddle-stitched in red. It can also be worn hanging 

from the shoulder like a cape with the arms thrust through 
loops. Wetherall 


shown in London are neat in outline and un- 

obtrusive in pattern and colour mixtures. The 
skirt has been lengthened to mid-calf and is either slim 
as a reed, or pleated, kilted, box-pleated or sun-ray- 
pleated. Even then it is slim, except in movement. 
Some smooth-surfaced tweeds have wide box-pleated 
skirts. All waists are nipped, hips often padded and the 
very long jackets have been replaced by hip-length 
ones or even shorter styles, cut away in front and 
double-breasted. 

The topcoats that go over these tweeds are volumi- 
nous, often using the same colours as the suit for the 
background, with gay mixed shades introduced for an 
over-check or fancy stripes. Some soft, fleecy tweeds 
take an academic cowl collar that can be also worn 
pulled over the hair as a hood. Colour combinations 
are subtle, the muted olive greens and greys flashed 
with lime and several blues being especially lovely. 
Bird’s-eye, basket patterns, minute checks and narrow 
herring-bone or fancy stripes are the favourite designs 
for suits. 

Smooth-surfaced tweeds in muted pastels made 
some excellent ensembles of tailored dresses and jackets 
in the Louis Levy collection. Pockets and revers were 
given a tailored detail, turned back into a triangle 


ij AWEED suits, for the first spring days, now being 


NEW YEAR TWEEDS 


flap, strapped or tucked. Topcoats in thick, fleecy tweeds hung in deep folds ur 
gores from the shoulders with folded collars, shawl collars or a highwayman s 
collar that muffles one up to the top of the ears. Striped tweed coats were faci 
either side of both fronts with the material used horizontally. Deep, rou: j 
shoulder yokes and collarless necklines were featured on coats in thick woolle: s 
of the duveteen type in muted pastels for town wear. 

Tailored suits in the Simon Massey collection were sleek and closely fitti 
in smooth, closely-woven woollens and in small basket we , bird’s-eye 
dice-checked pattern. Skirts throughout were tubular and slate blue; Dresd 
china blue and buff were leading suit colours. Revers opened into a deep 
Topcoats for town in thick, firm suitings and gaberdines were cut on the sar 

slim moulded lines about the to 
waist and hips, but with her 
that flared out, and they oft 
_fastened over to one side. \ 
charming full-skirted black cré}c 
dress called Whirlwind showe 1 
just how pretty the mid-caif 
length can be. Full elbow-lengt 
cape sleeves were bordered wit’ 
a narrow white ruffle and tl 
front of the dress was all rolled 
pleats compressed as closely as 
they could be to a deep-shaped 
corselet belt and released to 
make a full swirling skirt. A 
summer suit in this same style 
had a wide gored skirt in shep- 
herds’ check in tones of grey and 
black with a short fitted black 
jacket. The plain high-necked 
top with its demure white turn- 
down collar recalls the pictures 
of the ’seventies and ’eighties. 
The first spring straws by 
Pissot & Pavy made their 
début at this show, still worn 
tilted back slightly or dead 
straight. Three pretty ones 
were : a rough chip straw sailor 
in a curious grey-green shade 
with pheasant feathers, grey- 


(Continued on page 1330) 


Felt toque with a snug rolled brim 
and a feathered mount like a comet. 
Miss Hammond 


(Left) The one-sided movement in 

millinery. A felt with a round crown 

and a cascade of coq’s feathers. 
Scotts of Bond Street 
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This charming hat is in brown felt with green rouched velvet to tone 
with coque mount. Almond green shirt in soft woollen material. 


an exclusve creation ty molho th indian’ Glos _ « MISS LUCY LTD. 
5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 


. auutuble for exfiorl. WRITE FOR NEW FUR FASHIONS BROCHURE 
Molho, 5 Duke St., Manchester Sq., London, W.|. 








TO THE WOMAN WITH THE 


*“NEW LOOK ”’ 





Sutan Ssnall’ models 


At most good Stores—for a fortunate few 


Wholesale: Dellbury Garments Ltd., 3/4a Little Portland Street, W.1 











Susan Small Ltd. (Wholesale only), 76 Wells Street, W. |. 
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brown in tone, set between the thick 
double brim and spilling down over one 
shoulder; a black Baku straw, wide 
brimmed and shaped like a mushroom; a 
flat black chipstraw with a pleated tulle 
underlining that projected about an inch 
all round the brim—all most becoming. 
Small pillbox hats in felt, grosgrain 
and straw, designed by Eric, accompanied 
the Matita suits. The hats were worn 
slightly to one side, well on top of the 
head and on one side were ribbons or 
feathers as big as the hat itself. The 
Matita suits kept to slim moulded lines 
with wide belts nipping them into the 
waist. They were mostly in smooth 
tweeds, though a few country suits in 
rough-surfaced homespun were shown in 
lichen green and sky blues. A buff gaber- 
dine outfit for the summer was excellent 
with its trim short jacket over a neat 
dress with a wide, box-pleated skirt. 


je puckered nylon chiffon that is one 
of the big fabric successes of the year 
is shown by Frederick Starke in French 
grey, printed with small, cherry-coloured 
flowers and made up into a dramatic 
ankle-length full-skirted dinner dress over 
cherry taffeta. This is a real picture frock 
with its long tight sleeves and low boat- 
shaped décolletage. The short evening 
dress, full and in crisp silks, is shown 
with skirts that barely cover the ankle- 
bone, or shorter still, some being the same 
length as the summer prints. A simple 
summer dress in tones of grey and in a 
neat design of triangles arranged in lines is 


(Right) Tweed three-piece from Jaeger; 

full diagonal tweed coat in green and 

oatmeal, faced with the fancy striped 

oatmeal and green tweed that makes the 
slim cardigan suit 
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charming with its gored skirt, each seam 
outlined by a narrow vertical tuck o} 
black net and a low’round neckline. Day 
dresses often have these low curved o: 
square necklines and circular or pleated 
skirts or are muffled up to the chin, slin 
and draped to one side. Dresses with a fai 
of cartridge pleats set in the centre front 
of their circular skirts were shown i1 
prints, in plain crépes and also in fine 
wools and jerseys, more formal looking fo: 
an older woman than the rather jeune fill: 
prints, easy in line for the not-so-slim 
The bodices for afternoon and cocktai 
time are cut into low Vs to carry on th 
fan point. 

There is an elegant grey suit in 
bird’s-eye tweed in the Starke collection 
with mid-calf skirt and shorter jacket that 
shows the slim moulded silhouette fo: 
spring that is the favourite for suits ir 
thick materials. Gaberdines and fine suit 
ings often indulge in box-pleated skirt: 
and short basqued jackets, but the smart 
est tweeds keep to slim lines and neutral! 
mixtures of colour. 

Ways of blending synthetic yarns 
with wool and silk and of weaving the new 
discoveries continue to excite the fashion 
industry. Some of the materials, such as 
the puckered nylon, are available for th« 
home market in limited quantities for the 
spring; others are still only in production 
Silkella have invented a new method of 
weaving their gossamer wools with a 
minute percentage of nylon which makes 
the fabric into the finest wool in the world, 
also the strongest. When woven with fine 
wool strands, too weak for weaving 
otherwise, the nylon thread produces a 
superfine fabric which has exactly the 
same handle as a fine pure woollen and 
seems even smoother. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 








DUBLIN 





HORSE SHOW 


has been postponed 
for 1948 only, to: 


AUGUST 24th, 25th, 
26th, 27th and 28th 


owing to the fact that the 
original dates coincide with 
the Olympic Games. 














We hope shortly to be able to increase 
production so that we may be able to 
allocate more No. 1 Rolcut Secateurs 
(price 11/-) to the Home Market. In 
the meantime, we would like all users 
who are unable to obtain new ones 
to send their secateurs to our Repair 
Department for a thorough overhaul, 
at a very moderate cost. 


ROLCUT 


11, LONSDALE ROAD, KILBURN, N.W.6 














THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION 
RELIEVES the privations of the Poorer Clergy 
of the Church of England. 

HELPS with Grants of Money and of Clothing. 

ASSISTS their Widows and Unmarried 
Daughters. 

GIVES GRANTS towards School Outfits for 
their Children. 

MITIGATES the sadness of illness. 

DEALS with cases from the United Kingdom 
and Ireland and the Dominions and Colonies. 

HAS AIDED over 70,000 cases of clerical 
distress. 

Gifts of money or clothing should be sent to: 

The Secretary, Mr. H. F. Carr 
The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


27, Medway St., Westminster S.W.1 





CROSSWORD No. 933 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 933, Country LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, January 1, 1948. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 




















Ee ONTO RT LEE OE COND NOL OAT eS 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


PIETRO NRL Ca aire, iE, ol CNR ati ORE on cab tte) 


SOLUTION TO No. 932. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of December 19, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Fleet Street; 9, Ideal; 10, Madeira cake; 11, Rathe; 
12 and 15, Waistcoats; 17, Her; 18, Bevy; 19, Yarns; 21, Harem; 22 
and 23, Cloudburst; 26, Nest; 27, Air; 28, Merry; 30, Fanny; 33, White; 
35, Londonderry; 36, Lingo; 37, Nourishment. 

DOWN.—2, Llama; 3, Evens; 4, Sark; 5, Recto; 6, Tiers; 7, Gentle- 
women; 8, Blue-eyed boy; 12, Wishing well; 13, Impressions; 14, Thumb; 
15, Cry; 16, Ten; 20, Scarf; 24, Ure; 25, Tay; 28, Melon; 29, Rider; 
31, Abeam; 32, Nyren; 34, Onus. 


ACROSS 

1. After Lyme try something from the refrig 
erator (8, 6) 

. Instruments of torture or means of instilling 
discipline? (6) 

9. Such things endure (7) 

12. English area in Palestine (4) 

. How aschool is generally named (10) 

. Custom adds years to us (5) 

. Lean days (anagr.) (8) 

17. For road or sea transport, reversible, too (3 

18. What King Sol travelled in? (5, 3) 

20. Someone has made a hash of the mails (5) 

23. The same regent can make them (10) 

24. River bird (4) 

26. Art cove (anagr.) (7) 

27. Fasten (6) 

28. Not a smooth or upright way of proceedin 

(5, 3, 6) 


x 


DOWN 
2. A piece of Italy in England (7) 
3. Brief report on a lazy schoolboy (4) 
4. These are proverbially unaccountable (6) 
5. For the sake of the young ’un hang heath« 
on 1947 (8) 
6. Send rifles to one who is lonely (10) 
7. His career is one to which many a boy aspir 
(12) 
10. What makes the emphasis is cut into (5) 
11. Organ-playing, for instance? (6, 6) 
14. What comes of grasping the stinging kit 
(6, 4) 
16. Start up 2 (3) 
17. The gift Piers made was little less than 
stone (8) 
19. A feast for sight-seers? (5) 
21. ‘Without a break, without a fall, 
““Sweet-silvery, sheer ——’’—Meredith (7) 
22. ‘‘It matters not how —— the gate, 
“How charged with punishments the scroll 
—W. E. Henley (¢ 
25. Just the opposite of stern (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 931 is 
Lieut.-Col. C. E. Turner Jones, 
The Firs, 
Eyam, 
Sheffield. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 





hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
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“TANTERN 7 
by 


at most leading stores 


(wholesale only) 
six upper grosvenor street, 
london, w.|. 





Member of the London Model House Group 
ROSNER & SONS LTL wholesale nly 8 GROSVENOK STREET W 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































leased as Punch 


HE’S FOUND A LENGTH OF 


_ ,yporfe 


SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH & 
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Leathercraft, 42 Berkeley Street, W.1. Mayfair 2673 
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“WILD CAT STALKING PTARMIGAN” ——e 


‘ ‘ : Lotus Ltd. are pleased to announce that 
“I have a pair of Veldtschoen which I bought in the summer of 1954. repairs to Veldtschoen, which could not 


be put in hand owing to wartime re- 


* Strictions, may now be undertaken once 
They have served me remarkably well, since 1 have used them for all he. Sits tide tebe al aoe 


‘ i you the trouble of returning your 
my holidays — walking many hundreds of miles on roads, moors and Veldtschoen to the Makers. 


hills in Britain and in snow and on scree. They are still sound.” 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 
Boots and Shoes 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF BY THE MANUFACTURERS, LOTUS LTD. 




















